Wees : Jordan: JD .250, Egypt: LE 1.00, Kuwait: KD >100, Saudi Arabia: SR 3.00, Qatar: QR 3.00, UAE: DR 3.00 
Subscript[oniK(anniul) Jordan JD 10, Arab countries US$ 75, W. Europe US$ 150, USA & Canada US$ 200. 
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ADVENTURING 

Not-so-roughing it on St. John 

Rv TllTin Da«m..n _■_ t.. ..... .. _ _ 


By John Rasmus 

IF YOU really want to get away 
from the crowds in the Caribbe¬ 
an, you can do what a couple of 
friends and I did a few years 
ago: We hired a boat and cap¬ 
tain, had him sail us out to a lit¬ 
tle coconut-palmed desert island 
— yes, they do exist — and had 
ourselves marooned Tor a few 
days. It was just us and our 
camping gear, some Cru/rni rum 
and a copy of "Heart of Dark¬ 
ness." 

Or so we thought. As we dis¬ 
covered come nightfall, about a 
million Norway rats were there 
too. gnawing for a little variety 
m their diet, such hs whatever 
happened to he inside nur big 


cooler. The next day we got the 
supplies hoisted up into the 
trees, strung out our hammocks, 
and dialed in some mambo mu¬ 
sic on Radio Havana. But it was 
a bit Conrad ian out there. I 
wouldn't exactly recommend it 
to everyone. 

But I can recommend without 
hesitation one Caribbean desti¬ 
nation that's unspoiled, outdoor- 
scy, even rugged — but less 
nigged than our Isle of Rodents. 
A liulc green gem that's mostly 
undeveloped — and will slay 
that way — St. John in the US 
Virgin Islands is surrounded by 
famous white beaches and an 
aura or good fortune. 

St. John is also fortunate- in 
ihat cruise boats can't dock in 

- '■ '' vj-'Aj 


Cruz Bay, dropping passengers 
off for a few hours instead or 
picking them up later in SL 
Thomas, a 20-minute ferry ride 
away. The island is certainly 
worth a whole day: More than 
half of its 20 square miles is pro¬ 
tected by the park service and 
gives visitors a feel for what the 
rest of the Caribbean must have 
been like before high-rise hotels 
and booming local population. 

The hilly interior is forested 
with scrubby jungle, and the 
coast road out of Cruz Bay 
climbs and twists to reveal new 
stretches of jade water and white 
beach with every turn. You can 
snorkel the Trunk Bay underwa¬ 
ter trail, take a quick three-mile 
hike up to some Danish sugar- 





you can conduct the following 
banking operations by using 
the ATM Card 

• Draw cash- 

• Deposit (cash or cheque}. 

• Demand lo know the balance 

ol your deposits and obtain a 
summarised account state¬ 
ment. 

• Demand a detailed account 
statement. 

• Pay electricity bills. 


ARAB BANK 

AutomrtidTiB-r 




Trunk Bay, St. John: Underwater snorkeUng trail, white 
beaches and aura of good fortune 


cane plantation ruins, or spend 
the day on the beaches near Cin¬ 
namon Bay, some of the prettiest 
in the Caribbean. 

If you've got a few days, 


ARAB BANK 

ATM 

SERVICES AVAILABLE IN 

JABAL LUWEIBDEH & RUSSEIFA 

Effective Saturday 23-6-1990 




• Direct transfer ol deposiis- 

• Requesl a cheque book. 


Ihe AT™ sa ,v,ce 15 available at m B 

tallowing braren as ,ne 

• Marka ~— 

• Abdali 

• Jabal Hussein ' — 

• Fifth Circle " " 

_ • Bayader Wadi Seer ' 

» Shmeisani — 

. • King Faisal Street ~~~ 

—* Jordan Intercontinental Hn t^i 

• Ashrafleh - 

• Jubeiha 

• Gardens — 

• Zarqa — 

• Irbid -- 

• Mu hajereen Offing ~ 

• Jabal Luwelbdeh ~ —‘— 

» Ruasfliffl "* --- 
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r spend though, so much the belter. You 
car cm- can always stay at the luxurious 
prettiest Cancel Bay Resort, of course, if 
you book a year or so in ad- 
v days, vance. And there are a few nice, 

~ 1 small places to stay in Cruz 

Bay. But in keeping with Sl 
gS. John's undeveloped character, 

two campgrounds, Maho Bay 
0| and Cinnamon Bay, are the best 
0p way to experience the- island 
0£ comfortably and naturally. 
0£ Camping at either place requires 
0£ reservations well in advance, 
0f and it isn't cheap, upward of S70 

0 per night for setups that sleep 

0 three or four. 

Maho Bay has a private- feel to 
20 it. Wooden walkways over the 

0> vegetation, raLher than pathways 

02 through it, protect the hillsides 

from erosion. The tented lottag- 
>;£ cs, built on wooden platforms, 
beat the sandy beach front sites 

■ at Cinnaamon Bay, and they've 
all been "renovated” and 
yssA spruced up since Hugo's winds 

tore a few down. There's also a 
02 commissary and an informal 

lending library, and local cooks 
20 and their families prepare the 
0g optional main dinner each night 

02 (you must sign up in advance). 
0£ The interior of SL John is 

02 rugged and hilly, making it pa- 
02 feet for hiking and jceping. 
02 There are more than 20 miles of 

02 hiking trails, and jeeps are avail- 

02 able in Cruz Bay for about $55 a 

02 day. You can iso take a horse- 

20 back tour to the old plantation 

02 sites and beaches. 

02 On the water, you've got 8 

02 choice of snorkeling, windsurf- 

02 ing and sailing; rentals and 
0$ sons are offered at Maho Bay. 

02 Weighted plaques desenbe the 

02 underwater flora and fauna oj 

0$ the underwater snorkeling uau 

20 at Trunk Bay, and further oaL 
H there are other reefs for more*’. 
0§ rious diving. Scuba divers wj 
20 rent equipment or sign up * 
0| charters m Cruz Bay. AJPJ- 

02 all-day diving trip goes to 

0 wreck of the Rhone, a W 

0 19th-century ship now resting, 

70 feet of water and home toWg 
0 groupers and schools of trope 

0 fish. You're allowed toiake bj. 

0 lobsters a day from park wa^ 

0 The Virgin Islands is alto Jg, 

0 of the premier po-sw^t 

0 areas in the world. You can 

0 your own boat in Cruz B®^ 
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Great Divide 



Bedouin business¬ 
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Boycotting America, 
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Upon the Occasion of 

EID AL-ADHA 



On the occasion of 
eid alAdha The Star 
extends its best wishes 
to His Majesty 
King Hussein and the 

. , t r 

Jordanian people 




Intifada war games, page 
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Camping with elephants, 


Changing AIDS percepf 
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Presents A Special 


Offer 


on all children's toys and accessories 


chicco 


From JUNE 25th to JULY 15th 1990 




MAKE USE OF THE 

THROUGHOUT CHOOSING WHAT SUITS YOU TOO 
FROM OUR OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

■E 5 » R L.FfllUD 

■■ Rcieves you 

Daily from 9 am to 10 pm Seven - days a week 

® 698058 / 698059® 

Amman Commercial Complex - Al Abdali.^ ., ' 


fOMEDIA 



INTENSIVE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
COURSES 
MORNING CLASSES 


Registration: Until 30th June, 1890 
from 9-12 a.m. and 4-6 p.m. 

Course duration 6 weeks 9f7 until 21/8/1990 
5 times weekly 90 minutes — Saturday, Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday 
Course fees: JD 30 


For further information pleas* call: 641993 
Saturday through Wednesday front 9 a.m. - i p.m. 
end W ednesday 4-9 p.m. 
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The Minaret 

REAL ESTATE 


A Here 
61 Now 


YOUR FIRST CHOICE IN 
SEARCHING FOR A 
PROPERTY 


Just Call Us_ 

8ales Dept.833479 
Rental Dept, 833478 


CLUB PISCINE 

Crown Hotel CI9 Ij±dc_9H15 


Vr.'^ 


| For membership & details. 
Tel, 798181 
TV A Radio Station Road 


Olympic size swimming pool 
Swimming lessons 
Squash & Tennis courts 
Sports Club & Lots more 



Work begins on 
Amman-Dead Sea 
highway 


Amman — A ground-breaking 
ceremony was held Wednesday 
marking the start of construction 
upgrading Section III of the Am- 
man-Na'ur-Dead Sea Highway 
to a four-lane divided road. 

Section IU is the last strip of 
the 41-kilomeire highway Unk¬ 
ing Amman, Na'ur and the Dead 
Sea. The new construction will 
avoid areas of recurrent land¬ 
slides on the existing road, par¬ 
ticularly near the village of Ad- 
dasiyah. 

The highway, which will cost 
JD 20 million, is partly financed 
with a USAID grant of JD 16.75 
million. 

The new road will eliminate 
dangerous curves along the 1400 
meter drop from the highlands 
and better accommodate heavy 
traffic problems which typically 
occur during the winter. It will 
also shorten travel time and pro¬ 
vide a safer route for trucks de¬ 
livering agricultural produce to 
the local market from the Jordan 
Valley. 


Music conservatory 
students to perform 
at RCC on Saturday 


Amman (S tar)—A general 
group lesson by the students of 
the National Music Conservato- 
ry/Noor Al Hussein Foundation 
will be held at the main theatre 
of the Royal Cultural Centre on 
Saturday, 30 June from 6:00 to 
7:00 pm. The objective of this 
lesson is to publicly present and 
evaluate the achievements of the 
students of the National Music 
Conservatory at the end of the 
academic year 1989—1990. 

The programme will include 
performances in the string, 
woodwind and brass instruments 
in addition to guitar. 

Students of the two string or- 
-chestra of the third and fourth 
year will perform four pieces 
and will be conducted by Mr 
Mohammad Fadl and the Direc¬ 
tor of the Conservatory respec¬ 
tively. 

The final item in the pro- 
.gramme will be performed by 
len Arab music students under 
the direction of Mrs Yusra Ami- 
la. 


FOCUS 

ON PAMJMBW 


By Ahmad Al-Husban 


• The Public Attorney's 
office has referred a num¬ 
ber of corruption cases to 
the Lower House after 
completing its investiga- 
dons, a parliamentary 
source told The Star. 

The cases Involve a 
number of former minis, 
ters. The constitution 
specifies that ministers 
can only be tried before a 
high council chaired by 
the Speaker of the Upper 
House. 

The source said the 
Lower House will debate 
the referred cases since a 
request to try a minister 
needs the endorsement of 
60 deputies, representing 
two-thirds of the House. 

The Star was told that a 
number of new corruption 
cases are being studied by 
the Financial Committee 
of the House. A closed ses¬ 
sion is expected to convene 
to debate these cases dur¬ 
ing the extraordinary ses¬ 
sion of the House before 
they are referred to the 
Public Attorney. 


# Deputy Dr Abdallah 
Nsour, chairman of the 
National bloc, held a press 
conference on Monday. 
He criticised the govern¬ 
ment's performance since 
it was formed and said the 
bloc believes the govern¬ 
ment has fallen short of 
fillfilling its promises. 

The statement also ac¬ 
cused the government of 
failing in the economic 
field. Observers believe 
the statement Is a prelude 
to a move of no confidence 
In prime Minister Mudar 
Badran's government. 

The Islamic bloc had earli¬ 
er talked about such a 
move on its part. 


Deputy Fakbrl Kawar 
uws sent a memorandum 
to Speaker Sulieman Ajar 
complaining of a deristo 
to ban journalists from en¬ 
tering the main ball or me 
House during adjourn 
ment of the sessions. __ 



JORDAN PHOSPHATE **I« 
CO., LTD. 

INVITATION TO TENDEI 

ID1J „ NO. 17F/90 

announces the Invitation to tend.® 
i7F/90 (tyres and tubes). . ••• 

Id?L r J enc * er documents are -.availabi' 
JPMC offices in. Amman supply depart* 
until 2:00 p.m. local time Thursday 
™gust J 990. Application -for ^dpourr 
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Impressionable pioneers of France 


By Heather Williams 
Special lo The Star 

PARIS HAS long been famous 
as a cultural centre of Europe, 
especially during by the revolu¬ 
tionary Impressionist period in 
the nineteenth century. : 

The World of Impressionist," 
a new book by Steven Adams, 
examines this movement in the 
context of the political and so¬ 
cial upheavals of that time which 
partially inspired this new move¬ 
ment in the art world. The au¬ 
thor also offers a refreshingly 
new examination of the influ¬ 
ence of Oriental art on the paint¬ 
ers who boldly shunned tradition 
to create a new, innovative form 
of painting. 

With the defeat of the Napole¬ 
onic armies in the Franco- 
Pmssian War, the Third Repub¬ 
lic of France was formed in 
1870. Following years of social 
discontent, war and revolution, 
and the uprising which resulted 
in the Paris Commune in 1871, 
the new government set about 
the task of stabilising French so¬ 
ciety. Towards this end, a major 
plan to restructure Paris was put 
into action. 

Old slums and narrow streets 
were destroyed and modem Par¬ 
is was founded. The new wide 
boulevards (originally intended 
to provide easy access for troops 
and to prevent blockades) gener¬ 
ated an atmosphere of space and 
freedom, while theatres, open air 
cafes and dance venues encour¬ 
aged the flowering of the now 
famous Parisian nightlife. 

These developments were re¬ 
flected in the art of the era. The 
artists reacted against the restric¬ 
tions placed on them by tradi¬ 
tional schools, the Ecole and 
Acadcmie des Beaux Arts, 
which adhered to classicism and 
frowned upon experimentation. 

The emerging Impressionists 
were noted for their interpreta¬ 
tions of urban and rural life, 
painting colorful scenes in defi- 
jjjce of the academic styles. 
They challenged the traditional 
turopean values of art with their 
“se of light and brilliant, pure 



One of the Important examples of Eastern influence on the 
European artistic movement: a painting by the Impressionist 
painter Monet depicting his wife in Japanese costume 


colour applied with rapid brush 
strokes. 

While it is well-known that 
photography techniques made a 
major impact on 19th century 
art, one significant influence of¬ 
ten overlooked is Oriental an. 

Author Steven Adams notes 
that most of the Impressionistic 
painters were influenced by Jap¬ 
anese art, particularly Hokusai. 
He saysembraced the techniques 
of simplicity of form and atten¬ 


tion to line employed by the Jap¬ 
anese into their style of painting. 

Eduard Manet, Adams says, 
liked the free use of bold patches 
of colour. Camille Pissarro ad¬ 
mired the accomplishments and 
skills of Japanese printmakers as 
much as the prims themselves. 
Japanese techniques led Edger 
Degas to employ the unconven¬ 
tional device of allowing his fig¬ 
ures to be cut by the picture 
frame, instead of having to por¬ 


tray them complete. 

Claude Monel, who followed 
the Japanese precedent of elimi¬ 
nating unnecessary details/ was 
pleased by the Japanese refine¬ 
ment of taste. The painter once 
said, "l approve of die sugges¬ 
tions of their aesthetic code, 
which evokes prcsccnce by 
means of a shadow, the whole 
by means of a fragment." 

However, the Impressionists' 
interest in Japanes art also led 
them into buying frenzies. 
Shops selling Oriental objects 
had opened in Paris and were 
frequented by the artists. A shop 
on the Rue dc Rivoli owned by 
M and Mmc Desoye, who had 
once lived in Japan, was lo be¬ 
come a favourite haunt of the 
Impressionists. Monel and 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir pur¬ 

chased fans, prints and other 
Oriental objects d'art here, which 
later npjicarcd in their paintings. 

James Whistler, for instance, 
brought blue and white China 
and a Japanese kimono, in which 
he posed for Fantin-Latour's 
"Toast" in 1865. In Claude Mo¬ 
net's portrait of author Emile 
Zola, who lent public support to 
the artists in the face of adverse 
criticism, Zola is seated in front 
of a Japanese screen with a print 
by Kuniaki II on the wall behind 
him. 

However, the influence of Jap- 
onisme on Monet is best illus¬ 
trated in the portrait he painted 
of his wife wearing Japanese 
costume, which he showed ut die 
second Impressionist Exhibition 
held in 1876. 

Mmc Monet is portrayed wear¬ 
ing an elaborately embroidered 
red kimono, with a sinister 
knife-wielding figure in blue on 
the forefront of the robe. She 
stands, coyly, with a fan in hand 
against a background of delicate¬ 
ly painted fans. Monet's bold 
use of large blocks of colour 
were "clearly borrowed from the 
Japanese School," according to 
critic Armand Sylvestrc. 

Initially, the Impressionist 
school of art was not accepted 
by the public. Criticism was of¬ 
ten scathing, and the Impression¬ 


ist, were commonly referred to as 
the 'intransigents/ But with the 
Japanese influence, they were 
beginning to find favour. "La 
Prcsse" critics writing of the por¬ 
trait of Mmc Monet were, at last 
impressed. "Art lovers who arc 
on the look out for solid colour¬ 
ing,” they wrote, "will find this 
figure a real feast." 

However, the movement was 
still not without its critics de¬ 
spite its growing popularity, Al¬ 
bert Wolff, writing for "Lc Figa¬ 
ro," likened them to "lost souls" 
from a psychiatric hospital who 
"throw tones haphazardly on the 
canvas." 

Nevertheless, the Impression¬ 
ists 1 style of painting had gained 
popularity by the 1890s. Ma¬ 
net's continued success gave him 
financial security, endorsing his 
talent and freeing him to experi¬ 
ment. He acquired a country es¬ 
tate at Givcmy, in Normandy, 
and with a Japanese gardener, lie 
created a beautiful water-lily 
pond over which he built u 
wooden bridge, resembling a 
Japanese Edo print. This scene 
inspired him to produce his now 
famous "Water Lilies" painting. 

Steve Adams investigates each 
artist, regarding them as individ¬ 
uals rather than looking at the ar¬ 
tistic movement as u whole. In 
his book published by litanies & 
Hudson, he also supplies useful 
information on the locations of 
their studios, the views they 
painted, and he lists places 
which can be visited. Most sig¬ 
nificantly, the audior recognises 
the connection often neglected in 
European versions of European 
art history — the influence of 
Chinese and Japanese art on the 
Impressionists. 

The information certainly far 
outweighs the minor irritation of 

ocassional repeatitive text in 
various chapters under different 
headings. The book, which is 
liberally interspersed with more 
than 300 colour and black-and- 
white illustrations, is very ac¬ 
cessible. One need not be a spe¬ 
cialist or prejudiced towards Im¬ 
pressionism to enjoy iL 


The Vietnam reflowers after war 


By Heather Williams 

Special to the Star 

AMERICAN GRASS now 
° r0ws . over fields laid waste by 
American war machines. Until 
Uf war devastated much of Viet- 
g?' was rich with the vegeta- 
m!? °/ a J r °pical foresL Now the 
escape is interspersed 
°ftw,th spikes of dead trees. 

wnen American Elizabeth 
it”™* environmentalist and edi- 
Wiri 0f r^ e ne wspaper, "World 
Fund for Nature,' 1 first 
C? through customs at the 
‘jnoi airport, she initially want- 
«? n ~. a P°rogise for this mass de- 
/juction caused by the Ameri- 
oT OTPmg of 72 million' litres 
^iwrhicides and 13 million 
tonnes of bombs qri this country, 

USSWOi 

how enables 
irv'fW® to rebuild the cotinr 
^s&tvlronmenL- r 

* 0 3 ? rt f 9 Uure. ,is moving ■ tb-i 
**** Jhark$t economy, 
28 JUNB 1990Y * 



with the Ufting pf stale Controls 
on prices. The : policy of. giving 
' five acres-6^ lqnd to ieach, rural 
familyi is also topre^ing F»W Va * 

irirfeo il¬ 


lustrates the success of these 
measures. In 1989, Vietnam was 
the world's third largest rice ex¬ 
porter, following only the United 
States and Thailand, only two 
years after an international ap- . 
peal for emergency food aid to 
avert famine. 

Banking reforms, which began 
in July 1988, have lifted the re¬ 
strictions of the centralised bank¬ 
ing system whereby banks dealt 
only with agriculture or irade. 
Now, all commercial banks can 
operate in ail spheres. 

This healthier internal econo¬ 
my is creating interest from for¬ 
eign countries. The. renewed in¬ 
terest in Vietnam, with its 
programmes of environmental • 
and social: restructuring, led : 
Kemf to record her experiences 
in her book 'Month of Pure 
Lighfpublished by the Womeh's '/ 
Press in Londohi 

The A Lurii Valley near the de-' • : 
-militarised zone whidh divided ;f 
■North arid Sojith,ytotoqm, whe^e.. 

1O0.O0Q hectares of; fpnat was;:, 
sprayed by Agent Orhnge, »>:•.„ 


counts for only a fraction of the 
overall environmental damage. 
Destruction on this level was, 
Kemf wrote "a crime against na¬ 
ture, and humanity and it was 
beyond retribution." Countless 
species of wildlife and vegeta¬ 
tion disappeared and may not be 
seen again for some lime, if at 
all. 

However, the overall message 
of the book Is hope, as reflected 
by the Vice-Chairman of the . 
People's Committee of Minh 1 
Hoi. "We don't want you to write 
critical comments about Amdri*: 
cans," a sentiment repeated ■ 
strongly throughout the book, " 
"We want lb develop good rela-v ' 
lions with your country." 

The lack of;, funds is all-, 
pervasive; affecting everything 
from schemes to relocate tribal . 
people , who are destroying the. 
forests forsurvival, to plans for ; 
rebuilding fbrids and bridges/ , V 

The duflculdcs which :Kemf; ; 
and her colleagues encountered: ;; 
as they- travelled the length; of : 
the ebpntry^from Hrinoi in the;; 


north to Minh Hai province in 
the south, served to highlight 

E roblems which the Vietnamese 
ve with daily. The author expe¬ 
rienced first hand, the intense 
need for supplies in hospitals. A 
medical examination was halted 
several times, due to the failure 
of the electricity supply. 

Rebuilding, restructuring and • 
replanting programme? every¬ 
where were short of funding. At 
Vietnam's Forestry and Planning 
Institute, Kemf met the director, 
Dr Nguyen Quang Ha, who said, 

"I don't know of any other coun- 

g which has ever tried: to re¬ 
nt a tropicril; forest, before." 

. Ha predicts that the-replant¬ 
ing will cost "millions of dollar." 

The soil had become so hard .. 
that tanks : must, drive .river It to ' 
break it up. Many saplings were ; 
tost to'forest fires In initial at¬ 
tempts to replant. Now pines are 
planted first to provide, a tov^f- ^ 

; trig for the degenerating poll arid 
to. serve as ptotectwn for tbeiti- V 
diRciwiissajairigs; liml t^lhey 
8 ?= 
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The star item in 
the newly refur¬ 
bished Japanese 
Galleries of the 
British Museum 
in London. An 
Edo Period 117th 
century) writing 
box with the de¬ 
sign of silver 
moon and pine 
trees; black lac¬ 
quer with gold, 
shell and silver 
inlay. 


Ecological woes 
plague Aral Sea 


Japan on cultural offensive 

Japanese public and private organisations have pooled resources to 
launch a major cultural offensive on Europe. The idea is to wash off 
years of stereotyped images of Japan and the Japanese - and to win 

new friends. 


By Sybil Bernier-IIart 

Special to The Siar 

LONDON - In the beginning 
was the car: the symbol of a 
quiet and assured Japanese pene¬ 
tration of western society. Na¬ 
tionalists assailed the Japanese 
export industry, governments 
sought to prevent its fruits from 
reaching impressionable markets 
and consumers defied both and 
indicated they couldn't have 
enough of it. 

Now it’s Japanese culture, the 
myriad manifestations of it on 
stage, film and in galleries dial is 
keeping Europeans preoccupied. 
A major, multimedia festival of 
Japan attracted thousands of visi¬ 
tors to Belgium last year and a 
similar event is planned to take 
place in Britain in 1991. 

Meanwhile an $8 million fund- 
raising by Japanese business has 
enabled the British Museum to 
open one of its smartest gallery 
complexes devoted to Japanese 
arts. Built in Japanese style, en¬ 
tirely under what used to be one 
of the museum's cavernous 
roofs, the Japanese galleries are 
the culmination of many years of 
work, a follow up to a hugely 
popular Great Japan Exhibition 
in 1984. 


When the galleries opened in 
April, their first event, Master¬ 
pieces in the British Museum, 
was designed to show off the 
best in the museum's huge col¬ 
lection, encompassing ornamen¬ 
tal sculpture, swords and ar¬ 
mour, ceramics, paintings and 
prints, calligraphy, albums and 
books, lacqucrwarc, bronzes and 
nctsukc. Many of the items had 
not been seen in public before, 
because of Tears that they would 
be damaged by the elements and 
Jack of airconditioning. The ul¬ 
tra-modern venue has taken care 
oT that. However, for reasons of 
conservation as well as variety, 
many of the paintings and prints 
arc to be changed after brief 
showings, in the style used by 
Japanese museums and increas¬ 
ingly followed elsewhere. 

Lawrence Smith, Keeper of 
Japanese Antiquities in the mu¬ 
seum, says interest in everything 
Japanese has been on the in¬ 
crease since the postwar period, 
when it was at its lowest in his¬ 
tory. After the 1984 show on Ja¬ 
pan convinced museum curators 
that a special gallery would be 
well received, a search for ve¬ 
nues and funds began. 

"The British Museum is a very 
European, neoclassical building; 
(for a Japanese gallery) we need¬ 


ed a lot of space and a stable 
temperature, high humidity and 
artificial light that would give 
fullest protection to works of or¬ 
ganic origin, paper, silk, wood, 
ivory, etc." he says. 

The project called for a vast 
expenditure, of which the mu¬ 
seum could contribute only a 
small amount. "We knew that we 
could only finance it if we got 
help from Japan," says Smith. 
Help came along when Asahi 
Newspaper offered to run a cam¬ 
paign and the Japanese industry 
offered to raise most of the mon¬ 
ey. 

Although substantial British 
donations followed, the museum 
hopes to raise more money in Ja¬ 
pan to expand its work in the 
field of research. "The British 
Museum collection (of Japanese 
art) is quite big, about 24,000 
items, many of which, especially 
paintings, have not been proper¬ 
ly studied. The money can go to¬ 
wards calling specialists from Ja¬ 
pan to help us work on these 
things." 

Elsewhere preparations are 
afoot for the Japanese festival 
next year. When it takes place, 
the organisers hope that it will 
leave the visitors dazzled and 
forever smitten by an apprecia¬ 
tion of Japan. 


By Leonid Kruglov and 
Vladimir Lapin 

TRAVELLERS FROM Mos¬ 
cow to Tashkent once admired i 
the beautiful emerald ex- J 
panse of the Aral Sea. Its JB 
sail content was so low Jjp 
that it was home to Jpg j 
freshwater fish like sal- 
mon and sturgeon. Lo- |||i||f 
cal fishermen sold more f|||||* 
exquisite fish delicacies ^ j§|fc 
than could be found in ^§||| 
even the best food shops 
in the capital. A 

Dozens of fishery JBk 
production units on the j|P|| 
shore supplied the lip "1 
country annually with 
up to 300,000 tonnes of 
high-quality fish. And ich¬ 
thyologists from the Acad- A 
cmy of Sciences of the 
USSR argued that the 
Aral Sea could have flfr : ^ 
doubled and even i . 
trebled its bounty, jk 
Not much was MmL 
needed for that — J8|||, 
other than starting i|jp^ 
a few breeding 
sites. 

The Aral Sea used lo be a bal¬ 
anced ecological sys¬ 
tem, fed by two rivers: A 
the Syr Darya and the jik j 
Amu Darya, with Jim J 
their sources in the J|P8| 1 
Pamir and Tica Shan lit f 
glaciers respectively. 

Today, the sea's ecology has 
been disrupted because its feeder 
rivers are being used to ini- . 
gate the cotton belt of the 4 
Soviet Soulh.This has de- M 
prived the Aral Sea of the M 
water it needs to maintain lip 
its critical level. In turn, WL 
evaporation Is reduced, fur- 
ther diminishing rainfall 
which cuts back the water i 
supply from the rivers. A 
Unfortunately, the liuie Bfk 
water the Aral docs re- J|Pf|| 
ceive is polluted by R'l 
chemical wastes from mLJ 
the cotton fields. 

„ water level has fallen so 


has disappeared and the fish.are 
dead. The Aral Sea is becoming 
. another desert. Ships are 
jk stranded on its bare and tx- 
II posed bed, their rusty hulls 

Ilk covered by sand and salt. 

Those who live by the 
Slim < ^ ra ^ near toe lower 
reaches °f great rivers, 
arc com Pdled io 
drink water which is 
'fff saturated with pesti- 
J3p cidcs, herbicides and 
°to er filth. 

These arc the re- 
* suits of man's eco- 
JJ, nomic activity, 
jfgllk Without consider- 

A Jfpili eco ' o 8' - 

mh'I cal costs econo- 
mists repeatedly 
IflSt argued that the 
§;' Jp Soviet Union needed 
cotton and the billions of 
i roubles earned from its 
A export. 

Jjgk Though the state and 
its allies need cotton, 
the disappearance of the 
l|fcyr sea has been a terrible- 
blow to the region’s 
economy and its people. Hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Kazakhs 
and Karakalpaks have had to 
k abandon the lands of their 
m. ancestors. 

|||& A number of urgent 
^ measures have now been 
worked out to try and save 
the sea. Each cubic metre 
of water for cotton growing is 
monitored to ensure an adequate 
flow into the sea. Foresters are 
planting desert vegetation on the 
sandhills that have emerged on 
i the former sea to prevent the 
I sand from moving. 

* There is also new interna¬ 
tional participation in saving 
the sea. V. Petrovsky, Deputy 
Foreign Minister of the Soviet 
Union, and Mosuifa Tolba, «»■ 
eculivc Director of the United 
Nations Environment P™" 
gramme (UNEP), recently 
signed an agreement in Nauow 
to work towards the conserva¬ 
tion of the Aral Sea. Foreign sci- 


Dining out. 


niuvi jcvoi nas raiien so uon oi ino/uai oe«.. t 
far that the sea is now divided enlists, together with their Sovie 
into two separate reservoirs con- colleagues, are working out a de¬ 
taining bitter, salty water. The tailed programme lo coordinate 
vegetation along the shoreline efforts. 


Granada Hotel 

& 

Amigo Nabil Restaurant 

Welcome you to a pleas* 
ant slay and sumptuous 
European & Oriental 
meals, 

Located in a quiet yet cen¬ 
tral area. 

1st circle, Jcbcl Amman, 

TeJ:(>38031 & 622617 



La Terrasse 
Restuarant 

Oriental & European 
meals. Fresh fish daily 
For reservations, 
Tel:662831,601675. 
Shtneisani, Amman. 



The first A best 
Chinese Restaurant 


tsl Circle, Jabs! Amman, near 
Ahfiyyah Girls School 

Tab* my If 

Open daily 12:00-3:30 
p.m. 

6r3G-M/dnight '■ 



The First Class Hotel I" 
Amman that has a 

Kitchenette In every 

. room...l 


nAKO’lW 


P:0 Box 9401-Fa^P 2 ^ 4 

Telex 23808 DAflOT^ 

ideal Real Han*:??! 



Small-scale project to help women in Kerak launched I Briefs 


AMMAN (Star) — Her Majesty 
Queen Noor laid the cornerstone 
Wednesday for the production 
centre of the Bee-keeping and 
Honey production scheme in Ke¬ 
rak Govcmoratc. The project is 
an income-generating scheme 
ihat is being implemented by the 
Noor Ai Hussein Foundation's 
Women and Development Pro¬ 
gramme. 

The project is one of die in¬ 
come-generating schemes of the 
Women and Development Pro¬ 
gramme of Noor Al Hussein 
Foundation. Implementation be¬ 
gan in early 1988 in co¬ 
operation with the Production 
and Vocational Training Co¬ 
operative for Rural Women in 
Mu'ab in the Kerak Govcmoratc, 

| which is affiliated with the Jor- 
| danian Co-operative Orgnnisa- 
i lion. 

The project aims at encourag¬ 
ing the rural Jordanian women to 
I increase their participation in the 
! country's socioeconomic devcl- 
| npmcni. This is accomplished 
| through training the women and 
, preparing them for undertaking 
various production activities. 

| This falls within Jordan's general 
strategy for encouraging national 
production and curbing the level 

• ofimports. 

i The Women and Development 
i Programme, with funding from 
; the United Nations Population 
. Fund (UNFPA), provides the 
| technical and managerial exper- 
| use and the training required for 
I up and implementing the 
' Nwt. The programme provid- 

• the financial support for sel- 
. ung up 50 bee hives of Australi¬ 
an bees. In addition, the 

. Programme provided 100% eov- 
: era ge of the operational expens¬ 


es for the first year of the pro¬ 
ject’s implementation, 50% of 
the operational expenses for the 
second year and 25% of the op¬ 
erational expenses for the third 
year. In the fourth year, the Co¬ 
operative will undertake. Lhe 
funding and management of the 
project. 

The project's yearly production 
ranges from 400-700 kilograms 
of natural pure honey which are 
marketed in the local market. A 
percentage of the profits is recy¬ 
cled as a revolving fund to be 


used for starting up new projects 
in the community. While the rest 
of the profits are distributed 
among the women in accordance 
with the regulations of the Co¬ 
operative. 

Jordan's honey production 
does not exceed 25% of its hon¬ 
ey consumption, therefore the 
expansion of this project is in¬ 
corporated in the Co-operative's 
future plan. And, in order to ben¬ 
efit from this project as a model 
lo be implemented on the nation¬ 
al level, the Women and Devel¬ 


opment Programme will incor¬ 
porate iL in its plan for the fol¬ 
lowing phase (1991-1995). 

The bee hives arc located in Al 
Aina area in South Mazar in the 
Kerak Govcmoratc, where the 
wild herbs which bees feed on 
arc uvailuhlc. They arc situated 
on twenty one dunums, which 
the Land and Survey Authority 
gave permission for their utilisa¬ 
tion by the Co-operative for the 
purpose of reaching die project's 
objectives. 


First Arab conference on egg and poultry 


AMMAN (Star) — The first 
Arab Conference For Poultry 
and Egg Production will be held 
in Amman under the patronage 
of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hasson between WV19 
July. Foreign and Arab delega¬ 
tions will ifflrLicipalc in this 
event which is organised by the 
Baghdad-based Arab Federation 
for Food Industries (AFFI) other 
organisers include the ministries 
of Agriculture and Supply, the 
Jordan Co-operative Organisa¬ 
tion and the regional office (Jor¬ 
dan) of the AFFI. 

Participan ts in the four-day 
conference will evaluate the poultry 
and egg industry in the Arab 
world, the needs for its products 
and the future of the industry un¬ 
til the year 2005, present and fu¬ 
ture production capacities, quali¬ 
ty control standards, inter-Arab 
co-operation for self sufficiency 
and means to reach this end, 
technological procedures used 


and future needs lor the feed 
both qualitative and quantitative. 

Topics id Iv covered hv the 
conference include the study of 
present poultry and eyg produc¬ 
tion in the Arab world and future 
expansion in that field including 
the production sites, present ca¬ 
pacities, sources of raw material, 
the present inter-Arab projects, 
the scientific research centres. 
Also the future needs of the 
Arab world lor poultry meats 
and eggs uinil the year 21105 and 
the ways and means lo provide 
[hose-heeds from Arab resources 
'will be discussed. 

Present technology applied in 
the Arab World and die world 
approach lo this technology and 
the role of the Arab research 
centres especially in the fields of 
broiler, hatching eggs , tables 
eggs production and breeders 
production will be another im¬ 
portant topic. 

Other topics will cover Arab 


technical stall needed for the 
poultry industry and the ways 
and means to improve their abil¬ 
ities. prevailing poultry diseases 
in the Arab World and means 
for cony oiling these diseases 
and die veterinary production 
and use, pricing policy for 
poultry meats and eggs arid its 
role in backing local production 
ami sell sufficiency, poultry 
feed production and ways to 
provide it front Arab resources, 
international trade between 
Arab countries for poultry and 
eggs, poultry projects in the 
Arab world ways and means lo 
improve Utcir capacity. 

A specialised exhibition for 
poultry and egg production for 
the Arab and international pro¬ 
ducers of poultry equipment, 
breeders, broilers and egg pro¬ 
ducers at veterinary medicines 
supplies will be opened during 
the conference. 


Arab Bank continues to improve client services 


(Star) — The Arab 
. s Senior Manager of Infor- 
S n Systems Division, Mr 
gad Shukairy, said the bank 
u continue to improve on ser¬ 
ies extended to clients by ap- 
^to modem tech- 
, m °§y 80 that clients can save 
and effort in conducting 

K business wilh toe bank. Mr 

amnnL ^ toe bank was 
; the first in the Middle 
i ; j. 10 computerise its internal 
' dbvm 1,111 ® Systcm to terms of 
, accoun l statements 
W dau. This W as later followed 
ml 5 ftu ?S cr services aim- 
tL uK 1 *! 1 ?* efficient servic- 
: ^ tank's clients. 

|U J.to Vls K» devised services 
: i£X.? 1 bftogtog the bank to 
j 2rJ,. nls whether at their offic¬ 
ii abroad’a ^r ir homes or even 
SfLjy toe end of 1985 the 
2 bank introduced the auto- 

?S machine < A ™> 

Perform * cabled clients to 
prober of operations 
withdrawals, re-. 
5SJSfWttofaccount, set-, 

- dumi ^ Cl y bills, and even re-: 
i cheque ■ book, 

icounter with, the bank's! 
tous saving time and. 

^ Later onj the bank intro-.;. 

«JUNE 1990 •' ; 
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Mr Eyad Shukairy ■ 

duced a computerised network 
connecting all its branches to 
one central computer which ena¬ 
bles clients to perform regular 
banking activities like cheque 
cashing, withdrawals and receiv¬ 
ing remittances from any Arab 
Bank branch in the Kingdom. 

Mr Shukairy said that the bank 
also offers its corporate clients 
specialised services. It now in¬ 
stalls a; computer terminal m 
these companies directly con¬ 
nected to, the plaini jcomputer of 
the bank which gives company 
executives . direct accessabihty 
into their own' accounts. They 
can monitor; account movements 


as they occur. Later, the bank 
will improve on this service so 
that clients can make transac¬ 
tions through the computer with¬ 
out leaving their offices. 

The Phone-Bank service was 
introduced early this year and 
will now be extended and im¬ 
proved upon, Mr Shukairy said. 
The Phone-bank allows clients 
to phone in from anywhere in 
the world to check on informa¬ 
tion related to their accounts. 
They can also request cheque 
books, as needed, order a state¬ 
ment of Account and. ; even 




change their secret numbers 
which permit the bank's comput¬ 
er to provide the above informa¬ 
tion. Tills service will be ex¬ 
panded so that clients can phono 
in to receive foreign exchange 
and interest fates information. 

The Arab Bank will continue 
to open new branches and cash 
offices to better serve its clients 
around the world. Mr Shukairy 
said the bank will open 10 new. 
offices in Jordan; this year, as 
cash offices; equipped with tele-, 
processing have proved to be: 
quite effective for the clients anff 
the batik alike. .!. . : 


By Ahmad Shaker 


• Tender documents will 
be issued soon for the pro¬ 
vision of water measure¬ 
ment equipment and the 
modernisation of availa¬ 
ble ones to monitor water 
levels in the Jordan Valley 
through computers. The 
value of the tender is esti¬ 
mated at JD 240,000 and 
will be covered by a Ger¬ 
man loan. 

• Also the Jordan Valley 
Authority will take meas¬ 
ures to prevent the con¬ 
tamination of sweet water 
with brackish water in the 
Wadi Husban area so as 
to save the banana planta¬ 
tions in that urea. Tender 
documents will be availa¬ 
ble for this project soon. 

© The Ministry of Tour¬ 
ism in co-operation with 
other official parlies has 
outlined areas between 
Siiwciom and South Ghor 
lo encourage private sec¬ 
tor investments. These ar¬ 
eas will he supplied with 
water and electricity after 
Sweiina-South Glior road 
is completed. The same 
policy will be adopted for 
areas in Ajloun and De- 
bin. 

© The Kuwaiti Develop¬ 
ment Fund has agreed to 
provide loans to Jordan to 
develop land in the Ghor 
Safi region, The Star has 
learned. 

• Feasibility studies will 
be conducted by two local 
companies on Al Walah 
and Al Moujib dams. The 
European Community 
(EC) will finance the two 
projects. 

I The government is 
studying a project to in¬ 
crease tne capacity of the 
oil terminal at the Tapllue 
pumping point. An addi¬ 
tional pumping station 
will be built for that pur¬ 
pose. 

• A number of projects 
Including the building of a 
gas bottling station at the 
Jordan Petroleum Co. 
have been approved. The 
new stations will cost JD 
587,000. Other equipment 
including the installation 
of an oven at the gas con¬ 
tainers factory will cost 
JD 235,000. 


RENT 

Saudi Real Estate 

•53 

Furnished & unfurnished 
apartments & villas for refit 
I in West Amman area.. 

; CALL SOHA .*? “• 
Rental Dept 087821/22 
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Huro-dcposit rates: 




SFR 

8.13/16 

8.13/16 

8.13/16 

8,5/8 

8.5/16 


1 mo. 8.1/4 7.7/8 14.7/8 7.5/16 8.13/] 

2 mo. 81/4 7..15/16 14.7/8 7.5/16 8.13/1 

3 mo. 8.1/4 8.00 14.7/8 7.5/16 8.13/J 

6 mo. 8.5/16 8.5/16 14.13/16 7.3/8 8 . 5/8 

lyear 8.7/16 8.9/16 14.9/16 7.7/16 SSflt 

Interbank rates (Jordan): 

Saving accounts 7.5%. Call accounts 8%, 1 week 8.0%. 
l month 8.00%, 2 months 8.25%, 3 months 8.50%. 1 year 
9.0%. Lending rate (AAA) 12.5%. 

Dollar: 

DMK SFR STQ YEN CAN FFR 
I.AST 1.6760/70 1.4100/10 1.7360/70 155.00/05 1.1730/35 5.6220*40 

Source: Amman Bank for Jnvcsimcni. Tel: 642701 




Gold 

JD 

1kg 

7,850.00 

21 ct 

6.800 

18 ct 

5.900 

Eng. pound 



56.000 

Rashad: 


7g 

49.000 

24ct(swfss) 

8.750 

Silver 


1kg 

150.000 




mu 


to'--** >** 


Average exchange rates on 
in fils 

Tuesday 261611990 

USS 

668.0 

672.0 

£ 

1151.5 

1158.4 

DM 

397.9 

400.3 

SFr 

472.6 

475.4 

FRF 

118.5 

119.2 

YEN 

(100) 

429.3 

431.8 

DFL 

353.7 

355.8 

SKR 

110.0 

110.7 

LIT 

(100) 

54.3 

54.6 

DLF 

(10) 

194.3 

1953 



An,er| c“ » ISpliSfcrSSiOjSj ss . . , 

Middle Eosl Development (20%). ’ I I Jerusalem Insurance Co. 



KL NASH KL FATIM FOR 

, „ trading 

5, ZaJci street 
Tcwfiqkeya 

Si** nash ®^ ,onal 

Telephone sets. Photocopiers YfastCity 6 ^ Abbas street 

NASK SAVED HASSANIBRA- 


Accessories and spare parts 
(Motor vehicle) 


HIM 

4, Catnce E! Kswakbi street 
Agouza - Giza 

Tel: 3499190.3467698 


■ vvriuw 

Telex: 22182 PBNSR 
Electric appliances - Accesso¬ 
ries and spare parts (Motor ve- 
hide) 





Following are addresses or 
Importers In the Nether- 
tands who are interested In 
Jordanian-made household 
furniture: 

1. Inter furniture B.V 
P.O. Box 752 
7300 AT Apcldoom 
Tcl(0) 55-21G366 

B V° n Mcubclcn 

P.O. Box 7007 
3502 KA Utrecht 
Tel: (0) 30-880404 
Tlx: 40395 

3. Dalo 

Vareevcldsewcg 36a 
Llciitcnvoordc 
Tel (0)5443-76578 
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4. Schicdcr Inter-Linea 
B.V. 

Bcycrdstraat 16a 
4112 BE Bcusichem 

5 Passman Import 
Ri jksstraaiweg 545 
2025 DG Haarlem 
Tel: (0)23-370733 

6. Rondova Nederland B.V. 
Postbus 31 
7200 A A Zutphcn 
Tlx: 49249 

For more infomtation on 
importers of household fur¬ 
niture in the Netherlands, 
please contact the Jordan 
Trade Association, pn 
Box 830432 Amman- 
Jordan Tel: 685603/4. 


Established In: 1975 
Address: Abdali-Sharaf Bids 
Tdi 623191 * 

P.O. Box 20Q94 
Telex: 21462 JIRCO JO. 

Fax: 643108 

No. or Employees 
Jordanians 65 
Nun-Jordanlans 2 

Data/Shares 1988 
Par Valuc/Share I 
Market Value/Share 1.290 
Book Value/Share 2512 
No. or Subscribed Shares 
1 , 000,000 

No. orTraded Shares 16,794 

N:! u .mrt a o d ffl 21 - 734 

a.r«‘.y»S.oSo Sl,l " cr,b ' d 
Capital & Shareholders' Equity 
c,i h ° r tu«J Capital 1,500,000 

ssssjaifij^ 

Retained Earnings 37,816 

Current Assets 3.120,987 
Receivables 486,518 
Total Assets 3,721,725 
Current Ltabumc* 394097 

f ** 1 " 1 '* 1 R««rves 699,571 
Liabilities 1,209,446 

Total UaMHUcs & Sharehold- 
Equity 3,721.725 

<**«*" “*) 1.502.968 

WlVfo n " Pnn " um 

gj*g jQ e Insurance Premium. 

Mn?« n i Urance Pren, ium 49.488 
M87A87 5l,rinC * Primlim 

. A SSo.lM r,10C ' PrCml ™ & 

243 1 270° n,eBefOrcTw " 

Source: Amman 

i Financial Marin* ; 
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Productivity and Growth 


GREATER PRODUCTIVITY is required to bring Jo *, Ml , 
ensis and put it back on the path of growth. IixJusiriaukn 

r-aassar 1 f * - -■ 1 “Ssat 

IME brings together resources to facilitate effecUve system™, 
eration. It is concerned with design, inslallaUon, and iinmraS 
of integrated systems of people, equipment, material, iZS 
and energy with the goa of improving organisalional praduS 
and work quality. "Unbke other engineering disciplines nS 
phasises the human interaction needed to make any wStnom 
uve. Furthemiore, industrial engineers arc expected to 
their efforts and co-operate with technical specialists tooZfc 
total system operations,” according to Dr Munif HiiniTS 
manager of the Jordan Technical Consultants Group. J ^ S 
IME staff can operate in the areas of transportation, distribution, 
military logistics, finance, public health, and other services to 
M . Potential, outlets for industrial engineers. Bui re- 
gardlcss of the business m which firms engage, industrial end- 
xM 'ua to be nvolved in one or more if: opSX 
search, feci Hues planning, methods engineering, work system 
design, materials handling and storage, labour utilization and ef¬ 
fectiveness, efficiency and cost control, maintenance planning 
and management, safety and environmental issues and production 
planning and control. F 

/?^5k SfuI . IME scrvices requires management commit¬ 
ted to change. This is not easy to achieve and implies that man- 

Et" 1S r prcscnlly ^8 things wrong. The modem manager is 
Sons 10 ^ UP10 ^ lS because hc * s se eidng to improve opera- 





JORDANIAN EXPORTS amounted to JD 534 .106 million 
dunng 1989 compared to JD 324.788 million in 1988, an 
increase of JD 209.318 million. Official statistics show 
Jordans exports to Arab Common Market countries 
amounting to JD 145.165 million compared to JD 75.862 
minion in 1988, an increase in Jordan's exports to Arab 
markets by 69.303 million. Jordanian exports to the rest of 
—J?* S^^were JD 96.088 million in 1989 com- 
§?834 mi^on^ 254 miHion “ ^88, an increase of JD 

Jordans exports to European Market (EC) countries Iasi 
2S -050 million compared to JD 25.447 
minion in 1988. Local exports to other European counties 

hn988 le<1 *° onl y compared to JD 1.482 million 

Exports to the United States in 1989 were JD 2.816 mil- 

m n i C ilv 7 Pa ^J? 10 ® 1-209 million in 1988, an increase of 
JD 1.607 million. 

Exports to socialist countries reached JD 53.664 million 
w .W 10 39.686 million in 1988, an increase of 
JD13.978 million. 

Jordans exports to India last year amounted to JD 94.933 
™ with JD 55.426 million in 1988, an in¬ 

crease of JD 39.507 million. 

Local exports to Japan lasL year amounted to JD 18.162 
milhon an increase of JD 11.527 million over 1988’s *- 
a ^ ^'^35 million. 

in Tr?^?i a fl.S x P orts 10 °d ler countries last year amounted 
ini? 98 ; 1? 0 million compared to JD 58.787 million in 
1988, an increase of JD 39.383 million. 
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Gulf Nutrition and Food 1991 

NUTRITIONISTS FROM all over the Gulf will 
Dubai to participate in the Gulf Food Exp!' 1991 ti 
between 12 and 15 May. The exposition Will inch 

SMKBBStf coolcln8, decorating,indp 

hp«^- WiU hf awarded to the best bakety, beJt 1 
hS? .?.] ln t and medals wlu be given to creative c! 
rnmhim, M a ven ue for the; Repost don b 
the Gulf re^on 681 ln restauranls . and Jnfcriiatic^l £ 

Mnho* nf.l"' 0 ™ 11 ® call: Maria Bqretra, pub 

lions, Dubai Intematioriai rnihal: U 




TN: Tender Number; TD: Price 
of Tender Documents; BB: Val¬ 
ue of Bid Bond; DS: Deadline 
for Sale of Tender Documents; 
DD; Dale Sale of Tender Docu¬ 
ments Begins; SB: Deadline for 
Submission of Bids; BO: Date 
Bids are Opened. 

—Arab Potash Co., TN: 20/ 
1990, conducting soil study of 
the new plant ground, TD: 
JD15.SB: 12/7/90. 

—Jordan Electricity Co., sup¬ 
ply of cables and aluminium 
wires, TD; JD 5, SB: 26/7/90. 
Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing, TN; 42/90, conduct¬ 
ing a feasibility study for the 


Jaber Road, Ramtha. TD: ID 
25, SB: 7/7/90. 

~7,£n neral Su PP ,ies Dept., TN: 
61/90, supply of computer 
(WpjDin: 16/7/90, 
TN: 96/90, supply of tapes and 
cassettes, TD: JD 12, SB: 6/8/ 
90, TN: 133/90, supply of vete¬ 
rinary lab equipment, TD: JD 
3, SB: 5/8/90, TN: 145/90, sup¬ 
ply of spare parts, TD: JD 2. 
SB: 8/8/90, TN: 157/90, supply 
of sportsware TD: JD 30, SB: 
6/8/90, TN: 181/90, supply of 

«w&ssa® 

of musical instruments, TD: 

JD 5, SB: 1/8/90, TN: 187/90, 
printing of books, TD: JD 5, 


SB: 6/8/90, TN: 243/90, supply 
of furniture, TD: JD 100, SB: 
5/8/90, TN: 243/90, supply of 
medical equipment, TD: JD 
20, SB: 5/8/90, TN: 245/90, 
supply of coffee tables, TD: JD 
25, SB: 1/8/90. 

— Ministry of Water and Irri¬ 
gation, TN: L-17/90, supply of 
water pipes of different dlame- 
tres, TD: JD 100, SB: 10/7/90. 

— Arab Potash Co., TN: 39/ 
90, supply of Monel-400 plates 
fittings solid round bars and 
hollow bars, TD: JD 50, SR: 
31/7/90, TN: 40/90, supply of 
Ductile high strength low alloy 
steel, TD: JD 10, SB: 29/7/90; 


TN: 41/90, supply of wire 
wrapped screens for new wells, 
TD: JD 10, SB: 25/7/90; TN: 
42/90, supply of portable fire 
extinguishers, TD: JD 10, SB: 
30/7/90; TN: 43/90, supply of 
rubber conveyor belt, TD: JD 
15, SB: 1/8/90, TN: 44/90, sup¬ 
ply of diesel welding machine, 
TD: JD 3, SB: 28/7/90; TN: 45/ 
90, supply or carbon steel pipes 
and pipes fittings, TD: JD 50, 
SB: 4/8/90. 

— Jordan University, TN: 9/ 
90, supply of magnetic tapes 
for computers, TD: JD 5, SB: 
14/7/90. 

— Jordan Petroleum Co.,TN: 
73/90, supply of digital (epadx) 
telephone exchange, TD: JD 
10, SB: 5/8/90. 


Royal Scientific Society, TN: 
66/90, supply of ribbons for 
NCR 647 and 647 printers, 
(tender extension), TD: JD 5, 
BB: 10%, SB: 30/6/90. 

Agents required to assist/co¬ 
ordinate with invitations for 
tendering chemical fertilisers, 

G ower stations, transmission 
nes, substations, oil storage 
tanks, steel plants and other 

S lants and equipment. Quail¬ 
ed local companies with a 
valid trade license and able to 
act as our local sponsor. Send 
details to: 

Sidneyson Limited 
Room 2907-8 Windsor House 
311 Gloucester Road 
Causeway Bay, Hong Kong 
Tel: (852)5761993 
Fax: (852)5762919 
Tlx: 70985 FWF HX. 


US imports from MidEast reaches $5.6 billion in first quarter of 1990 


THE US trade deficit with coun¬ 
tries in the Middle East and 
North Africa jumped by 611.6 
per cent to $1.9 billion in the 
first quarter of 1990, up from 
$271.2 million during the first 
quarter of 1989, according to fig¬ 
ures recently released by the US 
Department of Commerce. 

In the first quarter of 1990, 
S9.4 billion in goods flowed be¬ 
tween the US and its trade part¬ 
ners in the Middle East and 
North Africa. That marked a 
28.7 per cent increase over the 
ante period in 1989, when $7.3 
billion worth of goods were trad¬ 
ed between the US and countries 
in the Middle East and North Af- 
nca. 

During the first quarter of this 
year, US general imports from 
countries in the Middle East and 
North Africa reached $5.6 bil- 
'“ 1 1 JJjfctoK up 4.7 per cent of 
k ,m P° rts - Imports rose 

by 48.9 per cent from $3.7 bil¬ 
lion dunng January-March 1989, 
whcn figure represented 3.4 
per cent of all US general im¬ 
ports. Meanwhile, the United 
states raised its first quarter ex- 

E'i U 5 Iutiing re-sports to the 
^EpandNortTAfrica.lo 
SJJfe. UP 5.6 per cent 
mm $3.5 billion during the first 
quarter of 1989, 

iv?nS! 1 ^ ra * > * a continue to be 
“k US largest Middle Eastern 

partner, with $3 billion in 
exchanged between the 

r,Sr?S2 in the first garter 
AbuTmi? ^P 01 ^ to Sa udi 
Jum Jy 1?.2 per cent from 

I'.JJdhon in tne first quar- 
the fi 10 S872.4 million in 
^ firat quarter of 1990. US im- 
B5®y* oil-rich Gulf state 
Slfi^n by . 30 - 6 P® 1 " cent from 

in J 16 rirsl Q uarter of 

od m,.?, 52 ' 1 ? billion in the peri- 
Uie Tr ade between 

countries in the first 
fctfWO resulted in a US 

hrnni^p l i 0f $1,27 billion, 
finished the First quarter 

L iT as ^ Middle £as?s sec- 
B§ d Th^t ^f 1 ® Partner with the 
$ 847 Jewish state exported 
S in worth of its prod- 

Zfjb US Which is the. 
*S\£f ^ er $3 billion in an-' 
^ amounted to a 1 

P 0 f£ cent rise in US im- : 
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E ?»,• When $815.3 
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lion. Israel concluded its posi¬ 
tion in the first quarter of 1990 
with a $82.7 million trade sur¬ 
plus with the US. 

Iraq, which has tense relations 
with Western business directly 
followed Saudi Arabia and Israel 
as a major US trade partner in 
the Middle East during the first 
quarter of 1990. US imports 
from Iraq totalled $1 billion dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of this year. 
Thai represented a 123 per cent 
jump since the first quarter of 
1989, when the figure came to 
$458.4 million. US exports to 
Iraq did not increase dramatical¬ 
ly. They rose by 40 per cent 
from $308.7 million in the first 
quarter of 1989 to $433.6 mil¬ 
lion in the first three months of 
this year. Baghdad improved its 
trade position with Washington 
by 295 per cent to a surplus of 
$592.4 million in the period un¬ 
der review, up from $149.7 mil¬ 
lion in the first quarter of 1989. 

Syria did not fare so well. US 
imports totalled significant 
$800,000 in the first quarter of 
this year. That marked a 89.3 per 
cent decrease in US imports 
compared to the first quarter of 

1989, when $7.5 million in Syri¬ 
an goods flowed to this country. 
US exports to Syria during the 
first quarter of this year reached 
$28.1 million. That represented 
an 87.3 per cent increase since 
the first quarter of 1989, when 
$15 million in US products went 
to Syria. The exchange of goods 
between the two countries dur¬ 
ing the first three months of this 
year left Syria with a $27.3 mil¬ 
lion trade deficit with the US. 

At the close of the fust quarter 
of 1990, Algeria led North Afri¬ 
can states in its volume of trade 
with the US. The country's ex¬ 
ports to the US reached $820.8 
million in the first quarter of this 
year, moving up by 78.2 per cent 
from the $460.5 million level of 
exports to the US during (he 
same period in 1989. The coun¬ 
try's imports from the US in¬ 
creased by 60.9 per cent, from 
$123.9 million in the first quar¬ 
ter of 1989, to $199.4 million ra¬ 
the same period of this year. Al¬ 
geria improved its trade position 
with the US: by. 84.6 per cent 
from a trade! surplus of $336,6 
million In the first quarter ,of 
1989 to a much higher $621.4 
million in the 1 first quarter of , 

1990. :. ' : \\r « 

Vi, Egypt finished the first qtiy- . 
ier of 1990 J(s; the US' second : 
lair^st 'North African fra^Je part 4 -:; 
qer. nte levd qf irftde; between v 
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million during the period under 
review. The US imported $110 
million in Egyptian goods in the 
first quarter of 1990, up by near¬ 
ly 200 per cent from the same 
period in 1989, when $36.8 mil¬ 
lion in products were purchased 
from the Arab world's most pop¬ 
ulous nation. US exports to 
Egypt decreased by 7.65 per cent 
from $606.4 million in the first 
quarter of 1989 to $560 million 
in the same period in 1990. Per¬ 
haps Egypt will make use of the 
$2.3 billion in annual aid it re¬ 
ceives from the US to alleviate 
the $450 million trade deficit it 
suffered after first quarter trade 
with this country. 

Egypt's neighbour, Libya, on 
the other hand, did not engage in 
any trade with the US in the first 
quarter of 1990. 

Morocco, reduced its level of 
imports from the US by 14.9 per 
cent from $111.7 million in the 
first quarter of 1989 to $95 mil¬ 
lion in the first quarter of 1990. 
But the kingdom did not manage- 
to increase its exports to the US. 
They fell by 7.8 per cent to 
$27.1 million in the first quarter 
of this year, compared to a 1989 
first quarter level of $29.4 mil¬ 
lion. At the end of the period un¬ 
der review, Morocco's trade per¬ 
formance resulted in a $67.9 
million trade deficit with the US. 

Tunisia's first quarter results 
followed a similar pattern. Tuni¬ 
sian imports from the US 
climbed by 17.4 per cent $37.3 
million in the first quarter of 
1989 to $43.8 million in the first 
quarter of this year. Meanwhile, 
exports to the US fell by 17.5 
per cent from $13.7 million in 
the first quarter of 1989 to $11.3 
million. The relatively small 
amount of trade conducted be¬ 
tween the two countries in the 
first quarter of 1990 led the US 
with a $32.5 million trade sur¬ 
plus with Tunisia. 

Lebanon, once a bustling fi¬ 
nancial centre, is now all-too fa¬ 
miliar with what a relentless civ¬ 
il war can do to the concept of 
trade. The country was only able 
to channel $5.2 million of its 
products to the United State dur¬ 
ing the first quarter of 1990. 
That amounted to a 3D per cent 
decrease since the first quarter of 
last-year, when US imports from 
Lebanon totalled, $7.5 million. 
The country's imjrorts from the 
.US decreased by'36.6 per bent 
from $41.8 million m the first i 
. quarter of 1989 : to $26.5 million .. 
■ in the same period this year; ■' 
: Lebanon's trade! deficit. With- the ' 
^USat the conclusion of the. fi/sl 
quarter of 1^90 stood .at $^1.3 
^million; ; ^ 


The Islamic Republic of Irun 
also recorded a relatively small 
volume of trade with the US in 
the first quarter of 1989. Iranian 
exports to the US merely came 
to $800,000 during the period 
under review. However, lliat rep¬ 
resented a 100 per cent leap 
compared to a level of $400,000 
during the same period last year. 
US exports to Iran also increased 
in the first quarter of 1990. They 
rose by 91.2 per cent to S17.4 
million from $9.1 million in the 
first quarter of 1989. At the close 
of this year's first quarter, Iran 
registered a $16.6 million trade 
deficit with the US. 

Kuwait managed to raise its 
firsL quarter exports to the US by 
a significant 260.5 per cent from 
$74.7 million dunng the first 
quarter of 1989 to $269.3 mil¬ 
lion in the period under review. 
At the same time, its imports 
from the US decreased by 9.7 
per cent from $206.4 million in 
the first quarter of 1989 to 
$186.4 million in the firsL three 
months of this year. The coun¬ 
try's strong export drive pro¬ 
duced an $82.9 million trade sur¬ 
plus with the US in the first 
quarter of 1990. 

The United Arab Emirates 
fUAE) did not fare quite as well 
In the first quarter of this year. 
US imports from the UAE rose 
sharoly by 75.7 per cent from 
$133.3 million In the first quar¬ 
ter of 1989 to $234.3 million in 
the first three months of this 
year. The UAE purchased more 
US products, as imports from 
this country climbed by 382 per 
cent from $197.8 million in the 
first quarter of 1989 to $273.4 
million in the first quarter of 
1990. First quarter trade with the 
US resulted in a $39.1 million 
trade surplus for the US. 

Jordan finished the first quar¬ 
ter of 1990 with a low level of 
trade with the US. Jordanian ex¬ 
ports to the US only reached 
$2.8 million. That represented an 
increase of 40 per cent since the 
first quarter ofi989 figure of $2 
million. US exports to Jordan in¬ 
creased by 13 per cent from 
$87.2 million in the first three 
months of 1989 to $98.7 million 
in; the first quarter of 1990. A 
trade surplus of $95.9 million in 
the first quarter of 1990 was reg¬ 
istered by the US. 

.. Bahrain failed to raise its ex¬ 
ports to the US iri the first quar¬ 
ter of 1990. US imports dropped 
by 40.2 per! cent from $28.6 mil¬ 
lion in uie first quarter of >1989 
to$l7.1 million in the period un¬ 
der review. .The "Gulf coupfry 
purchased fewer jirodticts froqi 
the (IS in the firet quarter^ of . 
1990^ US; exports ,fp‘ B&hidin- 


dropped by 12.9 per cent from 
$40.1 million in the first three 
months of 1989 to $34.9 million 
during the same period this year. 
During the first quarter of 1990, 
the US recorded a $17.8 million 
trade surplus wiLh Bahrain. 

Oman succeeded in raising its 
1990 first quarter exports to the 
US by 472 per cent to $53.2 mil¬ 
lion from $9.3 million the previ¬ 
ous year. But its imports from 
the US fell by 15.3 per cent from 
$41.1 million in the first quarter 
of 1989 to $34.8 million during 
the same period lliis year. Trade 
between the two countries in the 
first quarter of 1990 gave Oman 
a $18.4 million trade- surplus 
with ihc US. 

Qatar slightly raised its first 
quarter exports to the US by 22 
per cent from $12.2 million in 
the first quarter of 1989 to $14.9 
million in the first quarter of 
1990. Qatar's imports from the 
US increased by a slight margin 
of 7.2 per ccnL from $24.9 mil¬ 
lion in the first quarter of 1989 
to $26.7 million in the same pe^ 
riod this year. Trade between the 
two countries left the US with an 
$11.8 million trade surplus with 
Qatar in the first quarter of this 
year. 

The (North) Yemen Arab Re¬ 
public exported $79.2 million of 
us goods to the US in the first 
quarter of this year. That marked 
a 6.6 per cent rise since the first 
quarter of 1989, when this coun¬ 
try purchased $74.3 million in 
North Yemen goods. US exports 
to the republic increased by a 
substantial 92.7 per cent in the 
first quarter of 1990 to $21.4 
million, up from $11.1 million in 
the first quarter of 1989. First 
quarter trade with the US gave 
North Yemen a $57.8 million 
trade surplus with the US. 

The volume of trade between 
North Yemen's southem neigh¬ 
bour, the People's Democratic 
Republic of (South) Yemen 
. (PDRY). and the US was not as 
high. Tne country, which' has 
now formed a single nation with 
the Yemen Arab Republic, in¬ 
creased its first quarter exports 
to the US by over 1000 per cent. 
from $900,000 in lhe firat quar¬ 
ter of 1989 to $11.4 million in 
the period under review. Imports 
from the US increased: by a 
■'much, less significant, 277 per 
- cent! from $1,8, million in thie' 

. first' three months of 1989'.Ur: 
$23 million In tire fttst quarter;- 
of 1990. The FDkY's -frafo pff ' 

. formahee with theUS!jte ifle first} 
quarter of 1990' resulted In-a- $9i; - 
^million- &a^kirb(us.2wwj i/jHds, 
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Diplomatic manouvres 

STATEMENTS MADE by two of Israel’s ministers, Ariel Sharon and 
David Levy, this week indicate that Israel is now launching a diplomatic 
offensive the aim of which is to break loose from its isolation and any 
commitments it had previously made to the United Stales. It is worth not¬ 
ing that these statements were made in the aftermath of the US adminis¬ 
tration's decision to suspend its dialogue with the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLO). 

Sharon’s statement received considerable attention since they were 
made by the Israel's absorption and housing minister, whose job is to set¬ 
tle as many Jewish immigrants as possible in Israel. Sharon said that So¬ 
viet immigrants will not be sent to settle in the occupied territories. The 
declaration was described as a hopeful development by the US State De¬ 
partment. But it is obvious, probably too obvious, that Sharon was only 
trying to calm critics in the United States and the Soviet Union, especial¬ 
ly after threats to disrupt the flow of Soviet Jews into Israel were made 
by Soviet President Gorbachev during his summit meeting with US 
President George Bush. 

Then Israel's Foreign Minister David Levy came out on Tuesday to re- 
jeet the negotiation formula proposed by US Secretary of State James 
B “ cr for peace talks that will Include Palestinian deportees and residents 
of East Jerusalem. He said other unspecified ways can be found to begin 
such talks. 6 

This development which was seen by observers in both Israel and the 
United States as the most unequivocal rejection by Israel of the Baker 
proposals, is the prelude to another diplomatic manouvre as represented 
by a lengthy letter which Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir is said to busy 
wmlng to President Bush. The substance of this letter, which is expected 
to be sent to Washington in the coming two weeks, wilt be a mixture of 
false assurances of Israel's commitment to the peace process and to 
reaching a settlement with the Palestinians in the occupied areas, and a 
final rejection of proposals made by Shamir himself in his April 1989 so- 
called Israeli initiative which later developed into the Baker points 

firmfi° d0U re hc - lsrac y ri S hl ' win g government sees the continua- 
lon of the flow of Soviet and other Jews to Israel as the most crucial ob¬ 
jective of the Israeli leadership. It also knows that without American 
money and bat ong it will be almost impossible to absorb the thousands 
?/ inl °. Israel every month and therefore it will seek 
fnrm ^^ration once more into a pointless debate on the 

SlF-t 0 *.m? 1 F Cted dia, ?S uc ■Hd thc unending list of details and questions 
that it will keep on raising until thc Americans get bored with the whole 
issue ■ 

Sharon's siaicmcms are noihing but a pack oflies. For who can monitor 
the movement of immigrants inside Israel and the occupied territories 
and ceruses to let permanent observer teams into the West Bank 
and Gaza. And if no Jews arc settling in the West Bank today even 

SfoMlTe fulure? enlS *" “** buUl ' what * uaramces can Mr Sharon 

By the same token, Mr Levy's remarks can only be interpreted as a first 
step before a total Israeli withdrawal from current peace attemntx that 

m tl b » 1Sr ? d i! and Palesti representatives together. P 
Some US officials have recently talked about penalizing Israel if it con 
S“ e A vadc Pf acc : such talk is welcomed, not oriv by PaS- 

lans and Arabs, but also by other people who have had enough of Israel's 
cvasjve tacucs, it is very unlikely that US officials will risk dutnwta! 

jpzzzxgissrsigz sssatKiJ 

with the Palestinians. And now that the US ha* *„*7UnH„H . ° Lia ? ns 



LETTERS 

TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor; 

Your interview wiih the Mayor of Amman (The Slur 21 June) disheartened a 
become one of the must organised and cleaner cities not onlv in the u an has 

m ihc world To know that the city is threatened with budge* defeite tod bM 
mind* me of other big cities which have fallen prey lo decay and “"ices re- 

hopc the council will Lie able lo save Ammaniies rim conslrau1 ^. I only 

cis uf say Cairo or Rome rromb “«™8 m different from to dwell- 

Amman Lover 



The unknown heroes 
of the 'Great Game' 



By Maggie James 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — First coined by a young 
British army officer named Arthur Conol¬ 
ly and later immortalised by Rudyard 
Kipling in his novel Kim, thc term "Great 
Game" was given to the part played by 
British and Russian agents throughout the 
nineteenth century. They were the spies 
who entered the vast area of Central Asia 
7 "to die north of the South Asian subcon¬ 
tinent — and gathered intelligence, sur¬ 
veyed and made maps of thc area. 

Conolly, who was caught spying and 
later executed, is just one of ihe officers 
and explorers mentioned in Peter Hop- 
kirk's account of ihe adventures and mis¬ 
adventures of the participants. "The Great 
Game: On Secret Service in High Asia,” 
published by John Murray, is a long and 
entertaining read, centred on an area in 
which the author has travelled extensive¬ 
ly- 

'"Hie vast chessboard on which this 
shadowy struggle for political ascendancy 
took place stretched from the snow¬ 
capped Caucasus in the west, across the 
great deserts and mountain ranges of Cen- 
fra Asia, toChincse Turkestan and Tibet 
in the east. The ultimate prize, or so it was 
reared m London and Calcutta, and fer¬ 
vently hoped by ambitious Russian offi- 
cers serving in Asia, was British India," 
explains Hopkirk. 

He elucidates that it all began in the ear¬ 
ly years of the nineteenth century, when 
Russian troops started to fight their wav 

StaTi?* l J rough Caucasus, then in* 
habited by fierce Muslim and Christian 

nonhem At fi «t 
uke Russia s inarch eastwards across Sibe¬ 
ria bvo centimes earlier, this did not seem 
£to British inier- 
JSJ5? “ fcw years later intelligence 
combined armies 
nL d ® (unde f Napoleon Bonaparte) 
?,i RuS J ia u Con L sldered ma rching on India. 
Although the threat dissipated, it was not 

n I rir er ° re ^ Russians turned their eyes 
to India once more. y 

There, in a vast arena of desert and 
n } oun 5" 1 tp the north of India, lay the an 
^t Musbm khanates of Khiva, Bokhara 

across which armies would have to march 


if war came to the region," says Hopkirk. 

By the middle of the 19th century C& 
tral Asia was rarely out of the headline 
as one by one the ancient caravan tow 
and khanates of the former Silk Road ft 
to Russian arms. "As the gap between it 
two front lines gradually narrowed, Hi 
Great Game intensified. Despite the dai 
gers, principally from hostile tribes an 
rulers, there was no shortage of intreoi 
young officers eager to risk their lives oe 
yond the frontier, filling in the- blanks o 
the map, reporting on Russian mow 
ments, and trying to win the allegiance c 
suspicious khans," declares Hopkirk. 

Bui certain areas were judged too pen 
lous, or politically sensitive, for Europeo 
to venture into, even in disguise. And ye 
says Hopkirk, these parts had to be ei 
plored and mapped, if India waste be dc 
fended. Consequently, Indian hillmen c 
exceptional intelligence and resource,sp 
cially trained in clandestine surveyin 
techniques, were dispatched across d* 
frontier disguised as Muslim holy ment 
Buddhist pilgrims. In this way, often i 
great risk to their lives, they secret! 
mapped thousands of square miles of pre 
viously unexplored terrain with remark 
blc accuracy. Similarly, the Russians u» 
Mongolian Buddhists to penetrate region 
considered too dangerous for Europeans 

For the British it was the likes of Aflju 
Conolly, the unlikely named Eldred ra 
linger and Richmond Shakespear « 
played the Great Game — some in 
guise and others in blatant full regimen 
tals. Pottinger was one of Ihe former- ft 
darkened his skin with dye and posed ») 
Muslim holy man. What began as the 
connaissancc of Heart (Afgharusw 
turned into an intelligence mission nu 
was to last more than a year. He play 
crucial role in the defence of Heart an 
died of fever at the age of 32. . 

Allhough there was outrage aM 
news of atrocities in Central Asia m j 
tered back to England, and a few pag 
immortalised scenes of their heraesfljJJ 
and even poetry was penned in honour 
brave young men, Hopldrk says iW 
of the British heroes of the Great Ga* 

(and their Indian counterparts) have 

memorial. He admits that there is Uj 1 *’. 
nothino tn thnw nn the maD tOf 8J* _ 


oniy in unread memoirs, 
place name, and in the yollowing in 
gence reports of that long-forgone* 1 
venture 

The great game; On Secret Serrij? 
High Asia. Peter Hopkirk, John 
ray. £19.95. Hardback 
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Opinion 


How Palestinians view Soviet 
Jewish immigration to Israel 


By Frank Collins 

FEW ISSUES since the Intifada began 
have stirred Palestinians as much as the 
present mass immigration of Soviet 
Jews to Israel. One can easily under¬ 
stand this. Here are a people who were 
dispersed by the Israelis in 1948 and 
1967 and their land confiscated to make 
way for Jewish settlement. Now they 
are being pushed aside again for the 
benefit of newcomers to this ancient 
land. 

Most Palestinians living in neighbour¬ 
ing lands are refugees who _ 

fled before the Israeli army 
and who now fear that the 
new Soviet Jewish immigra¬ 
tion will end any chance of 
their ever returning to their 
homeland or even to that 
small part of it that may 
eventually become the new 
Palestine. 

Those living in the occu- 

S ied territories fear that the j 

ood of Soviet Jews will in- * 

crease the intransigence of 
Israel and result in the indef- J 

inite prolongation of a peace -..fl 
settlement. To these Pales- 
tinians, Shamir’s statement 
Iasi January that a "big Is¬ 
rael" is needed for the settlement of So¬ 
viet Jews, no matter how often it is sub¬ 
sequently denied, remains die true 
declaration of the Israeli intention to an¬ 
nex the occupied territories. 

Lastly, the Palestinians living within 
the Jewish state can only expect a wors¬ 
ening of the discrimination, economic 
and social, that they face daily. Lavish 
funding of the Soviet Jewish immigrants 
is seen as threatening even the present 
meagre funding levels of their munici¬ 
palities and their social services. 

While the Israeli government has 
made strenuous endeavours for the past 
40 years to induce Jews living anywhere 
m the world to immigrate to Israel, it 
has made the return of ethnic Palestini- 
ans to Palestine almost impossible. Re¬ 
unification of separated Palestinian fam- 
mes has been held to a minimum. 
According to ihen-Minister of Defence 
Yitzhak Rabin, of a total of 88,429 ap- 


cation have been granted. other four settlements in die West 

In addition to this heartless separation Bank. 

sfsfAa is 


quite consistent with the policy of "pop¬ 
ulation transfer" supported by such ex¬ 
tremists as Rabbi Meir Kahane and Re- 
havam Ze'evi. Whatever the official 
statements of Israeli leaders, including 
those of both major political factions. 
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tiie government has shown by its 
actions tiiat it completely supports such 
a policy. 

Jewish settlement figures 

Thc actual position with respect to 
Jewish settlements is this: 70,(XX) Jew¬ 
ish settlers now live in die West Bank, 
at an annual cost of S7.000 per settler. 
In addition, 120,000 heavily subsidised 
settlers live in occupied East Jerusalem, 
In the densely populated Gaza Strip, 
more than 35 per cent of the land has 
been confiscated for the use of 2,700 
settlers. 

To add to the injustice of all this, there 
are constant calls from Israeli politicians 
to Judaise die occupied territories by 
building more settlements and expand¬ 
ing existing ones. Prime Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Shamir hastened to announce a 


.. . Ui a LVlOl Ul 00,^47 ajT- Wiwuu ..Hdbwuwu >U — 

plications, only 13,509 were approved new settlement, Dugit, in the Gaza Strip 
between the years of 1967 and 1987. immediately after promising President 
Since the beginning of the Intifada, vir- Bush that there would be no new settle- 
tually no applications for family reunifi- ments. He then took steps to create an- 
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emment always does, the Israelis say 
that less than one per cent of the incom¬ 
ing Soviet Jews are settling in the occu¬ 
pied territories. However when occu¬ 
pied East Jerusalem is added, the figure 
jumps to 10 per cent. 

Even if the percentage 
figures remain as above, 
the impact of the arrival of 
thc Soviet Jews on scttlc- 
ment activity in the occu¬ 
pied territories will surely 
grow. Thc available hous¬ 
ing in central Israel, in and 
around Tel Aviv, Israel's 
largest city, is limited and 
will soon become com¬ 
pletely exhausted. The 
, heavily subsidised seltlc- 

« ‘ fh ments in the West Bank, 

^ including East Jerusalem, 

will become very attractive 
_ economically to belli Israe¬ 
li and Soviet Jews as thc 
available housing in central Israel be¬ 
comes fully occupied. 

"Fungible" funds 


hi the past, American grams lo Israel 
have required only a promise dial the 
specific money provided by the grants 
would not be spent nn settlement build¬ 
ing in tiie occupied territories. But of 
course, as Secretary of Stale James 
Bakes has already noted, the money is 
fungible. Past grants to Israel have 
freed up other Israeli government funds 
which then have been spent on Jewish 
settlements. To correct this situation, 
tiie Bush administration is now insisting 
that Israel agree that no new settlements 
will be built or old ones expanded in 
the occupied territories including East 
Jerusalem, period. So far, the Israeli 
government has refused to agree. 

The possibility of an Israeli- 
Palestinian peace depends on the Bush 
administration standing firm on its in¬ 
sistence that no funds be provided to Is¬ 
rael that will enable the building of 
more settlements in the occupied terri¬ 
tories. If funding continues to be pro¬ 
vided by ihe United States, it lakes no 
imagination to foresee a tremendous 
surge in the building of Jewish settle¬ 
ments in ihe occupied territories, with 
Ihe aim of extinguishing hopes for a 
Palestinian state. This policy can only 
lead to generations of conflict. 

Not even Israel claims that the occu¬ 
pied territories are juridically part of Is¬ 
rael. Therefore, (he assumption by Is¬ 
rael of the right to decide which 
Palestinians may be residems of thc oc¬ 
cupied territories is illegal. In fact, such 
an assumption of power is expressly 
forbidden under the several internation¬ 
al conventions concerning occupied ter¬ 
ritories. Israel, therefore, has acted Ille¬ 
gally in excluding ih$ right Of return of 
ethnic Palestinians to the occupied terri- 
.jorjes and also in promoting the immi¬ 
gration of non-Palestinians to these ter¬ 
ritories. 


^EUNTTED States decision Wednesday to suspend itslS^ ; gtadonof non-Palestinians totheseter- 

|? 0 nth dialogue ^iththe Palestine LiberatforiOrganisaUon (PLO) :: 

ructions from Alrab oiffloigls^ political commentators . , p^ank Collins is an American free- 

«na organisations; In addition to the usual'newspaper editorial?, Jor* > iance. journalist who divides his! tithe 
“anian political cartoonists used Op tiie bccasion to lash at the US ae- /• between Jerusalepi and Washington, 
and WashingtonJbiase4 pqUpies in thie D.G. •! ' \ / ; 
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Whom to talk to? 

THE SUSPENSION of the US- 
Palcstinian dialogue will have seri¬ 
ous repercussions on peace efforts 
in the Middle EasL not because thc 
dialogue dealt with the substance of 
thc Palestinian issue, but because its 
break meant that the American ad¬ 
ministration has failed its major test 
with Israel's new hardline- govern¬ 
ment. 

As a result of the US hasty deci¬ 
sion, Israel now feels free to go 
ahead with iis repressive policies 
against Palestinians in the occupied 
Arab territories, and lo shun all 
peace initiatives. Thc Israelis have 
every reason to be delighted as they 
sense that President George Bush's 
administration backs diem to the 
hilt, and regardless of what tiiey do 
in contravention of international 
law and world conventions. 

Apart from that, thc dialogue was 
thc sole channel of communication 
between Washington nnd ihe true 
representative of the Palestinian 
people. How Washington intends lo 
pursue iis so-called pence efforts in 
ihe region in the absence of the Pal¬ 
estinian interlocutor? What is 
Washington's next course of action 
if it fails lo talk to the very people 
whose cause lies at the core of the 
Amb-Israeli conflict? 

The US Secretary of Slate Janies 
Baker himself admitted few hours 
after the decision to suspend the di¬ 
alogue that it was hard to find Pal¬ 
estinians with whom to back with¬ 
out the approval of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. In the 
meantime, Palestinian leaders in the 
occupied territories have already 
decided to boycott talks with Amer¬ 
ican envoys following the US veto 
against a UN Security Council reso¬ 
lution calling for the dispatch of a 
UN mission to investigate Israeli 
crimes. 

Washington is thus left with no 
one to talk to from amongst the Pal¬ 
estinians. It has in fact sabotaged 
the peace process and must be held 
solely responsible for the deadlock 
that is bound to follow and the dan¬ 
gers inherent in iL 

However, sooner or later, the US 
administration will find out that it 
needs to resume its contact with the 
PLO if it is to play a key and effec¬ 
tive role in Middle East peace en¬ 
deavours. 

There can never be a substitution 
for the PLO. Once Washington 
grasps this fact, the road could be 
open to an upgraded and serious di¬ 
alogue that truly contributes to a 
peaceful settlement in thc region. 

A resumed dialogue based on a 
responsible attitude and seriouimess 
on the part of the United States'will 
be of great service to the cause 1 of; 
peace in thc Middle East. The PLO, 
after all, has met all tiie US' terms 
for participation oh equal footing 
with other panics in the peace pro¬ 
cess. 

Now it is the turn of the United 
States to'; fulfil Its commitment, and 
stop being uSed by Isracl.-and thq 
Zionist lobby in their unabated 'em 
deayoifr ip Toil the genuineaijd^lh*' 
cere Palestinian peaefc initiative;.' ' V :.J 





































Intifada games in Lebanon's camps 


By Lamia Luhoud 

IN THE Bourj El Bamjnch refu¬ 
gee camp on the outskirts of Bei¬ 
rut's southern suburbs, a gang of 
20 or more boys have occupied 
two bombed-out buildings. They 
arc divided into two groups, 
which throw stones at each oili¬ 
er. 

Ilaroun, 11, is the leader of 
one gang. "Here in the nibble we 
meet after school to play Intifa¬ 
da," he proclaims proudly. 

h is not quite dear who plays 
the Pales tin in as and who plays 
the Israelis. Apparently, no side 
wants to be the Israeli "occupa¬ 
tion force," and little Shiite boys 
from the neighbourhood often 
become die target of the Intifada 
game. 

The Palestinian boys don't like 
the Shiites. Most Palestinians 
cannot forget the "ramp war" of 
1986-87, in which the pro- 
Syrian Shi'itc militia Amal sur¬ 
rounded the camps and bom lied 
them heavily. Ilaroun and his 
gang now Tight their own war 
with the Shi'itc boys, whom they 
consider "as bad as" die Israelis. 

The "children of stones" — os 
PI.0 leader Yasser Arafat calls 
the stone-throwing youths in 
Gaza and on the West Bank — 
have become the new heroes of 
these young Palestinians in Leb¬ 
anon. 

Mast of the liulc refugees 
switch TV news coverage of the 
J ntifuda with fasci nation — 
whenever there is electricity. 

*Thc Intifada gives us pride 
and hope," says Wissam, Ha- 
roun's friend and classmate. 
"One day soon we will have a 
state and a passport so we con 
travel." 

Most refugees came to the area 
of Bourj El Barainch in 1948. At 
.first they lived in tents or other 
provisional housing, believing 
the Arab promise that their exile 
would last a month at most It 
has lasted over 40 years. Three 
generations of refugees arc still 
wailing to return. 

Bourj El Barajnch camp used 
to be a stronghold of the PLO's 
mainstream Fatah faction which 
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The "children of stones" —as PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat calls the stone-throwing 
youths in Gaza and on the West Bank — 
have become the new heroes of these young 
Palestinians in Lebanon. Most of the little 
refugees watch TV news coverage of the In¬ 
tifada with fascination — whenever there is 
electricity. 


groups arc strongly opposed to 
Arafat's diplomatic initiative for 
a settlement with Israel. 

But the camp population con¬ 
tinues to be loyal to the PLO 
chairman, and many families 
still have a picture of "Abu 
Amar" hidden somewhere in 
their homes. 

The pro-Syrian PLO dissidents 
aren't welcome at all. Many refu- 


Arafat’s influence in Lebanon. 

At the entrance of Bourj El 
Barajnch, Syrian intelligence of¬ 
ficers check everyone who in¬ 
tends to enter or leave the camp. 

Haroun has been arrested sev¬ 
eral times by the camp’s military 
police for organising the Intifada 
game. The arrests have only add¬ 
ed to his popularity. Haroun 
wants to gel married and have 
many children, so that the Pales- 
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mainstream Fatah faction which gees regard them as traitors. The many children, so that the Pales- 

Arafat heads. Today the camp is Israeli invasion and the Syrian tinian nation will grow, he says 

controlled by Palestinian fac- troop deployment in two-thirds Ein El Hilwe camp in South 

lions loyal to Syria. These of the country have undermined Lebanon is one of the largest ref- 
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and vegetables in the backyards 
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vV 7 / Some raise chickens or goats. 
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rut—they play war. 

Sit-ups at 5 am are not neces¬ 
sarily fun, but the military train¬ 
ing is the only physical exercise 
these children pet. There are no 
gyms or tennis courts in the 
camps. In this way, the boys 
make some money to help their 
families. And the PLO pays. 

Rafea, 12, shows his little sis¬ 
ter Indira how to ambush a 
checkpoint. The two are playing 
in front of their home on top of 
the hill in the Mieh Mieh refugee 
camp. Rafea, who studies at the 
UNRWA school in Ein El Hil¬ 
we, wants to be a doctor. 

Rafea's father is a soldier in 
Fatah’s military branch. The 
family's only income comes 
from the pro-Arafat militia. His 
mother, who came with her fam¬ 
ily from Haifa as a little girl, 
used to give military training to 
children when she was a teenag¬ 
er. "All my children will receive 
military training. We will fight 
to return to Palestine, even if it 
takes another 100 years," she 
says. 

Rafea and his friends aren't 
sent into battle. For them, mili¬ 
tary training is basically a game, 
almost like joining the Scouts. 
But there are other 12-year-olds 
who have joined the commando 
units. 

Hassan, 12, is guarding a PLO 
position in the middle of the bat¬ 
tlefield of inter-Shi'ilc fighting in 
south Lebanon. The PLO has de¬ 
ployed forces to keep two rival 
Shritc militias apart and the area 
around their refugee camps 
calm. 

Bom in Bourj El Barajneh, 
Hassan spent most of his life 
training to become a soldier in 
the army of the PLO. 

Boys like Hassan are what the 
Israelis used to call "RPG kids," 
who faced Israeli tanks with 
rocket propelled grenades during 
the 1982 Israeli invasion. 

Death is a daily reality in Ein 
El Hilwe. "It's rare to die a natu¬ 
ral death here," says Rafea. 
."Most of us have someone in the 
family killed in an Israeli air raid 
or one of (the many) local wars." 

For the Palestinian youngsicrs 
in south Lebanon the enemy — 
Israel — is real. Israeli bomber 
planes frequently overfly the ref¬ 
ugee camps and, at times, they 
come to bomb PLO factions in¬ 
side the refugee camps which are 
actively operating against Israel. 

Despite their fear of Israeli air 
raids, many children gather on 
the hilltop in the Mieh Mieh 
camp to watch the deadly specta¬ 
cle. They even bet which PLO 
faction’s anti-aircraft gun comes 
closest to hitting a plane. 

"It’s almost like being at a 
horse race," says one foreign re¬ 
lief worker. 

"When the Israelis come to 
bomb, I grab a bag with my be¬ 
longings with one hand, my 
youngest daughter with the oth- 
/CL and start running for shelter. 

"Why do you call us terror¬ 
ists?" asks Rafea. "When we do 
an operation from south Leba¬ 
non we kill one or two Israelis; 
when they come to bomb they 
kill 10 or 15 martyrs." 

Rafea is enthusiastic about the 
Inufada, and Ararat's declaration 
, of an independent Palestinian 
state. 

"All of Palestine is originally 
ours," says Rafea. "But ff they 
only want to give us the West 
' Bank and Gaza — OK, we 
agree. At least, we would have' 
our own state." 
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Quake 

diplomacy 

THE DEVASTATING 
earthquakes that shook Iran 
over the last few days were , 
tragic in every sense of the 
word. They left behind thou¬ 
sands of dead, injured, lost 
or displaced people. It is not 
coincidental, however, that 
Arab countries like Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia were 
the first to rush aid to the 
victims of this horrifying ca¬ 
tastrophe. This proves be¬ 
yond doubt that Muslim soli¬ 
darity is alive and well, and 
nothing will ever affect it. 

One cannot help but fed 
extremely uncomfortable 
when one even hints at ways 
of capitalising on this very 
unfortunate disaster to mend 
the rift between Iran and the 
Arab world which was 
caused by the bloody eight- 
year war between Iraq and 
Iran. But if such an end were 
to materialise, then the rela¬ 
tives of the victims should 
feci consoled that their loved 
ones have not died in vain. 
Their tragic end has helped, 
in a very unfortunate > pain¬ 
ful way, solidify Muslim 
ranks and has contributed to 
creating a stronger sauc of 
oneness and unity among the 
various Muslim countries. 

It has also become very 
clear nowadays that the Arab 
world and Iran arc racing the 
same enemies and the same 
challenges. The unfortunate 
eight-year war between Iraq 
and Iran has only benefited 
the enemies of both parties, 
and has weakened the Mus¬ 
lim nation and strengthened 
its detractors. 

The Arab world and Iran 
should be on the lookout 
now for fear that enemies ot 
Islam (who must feel 
now with this rapprochemew 
between the two paw 
might bo plotting something 
to derail this growing sol' 
darity and meeting of nun® 
within Muslim ranks. I 
quite realistic to say 
many parties who were > 
to single out various Muslim 
countries in the pa* 1 
various designs and P JJ 
will not feel happy about du 
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powers, especially 
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holding direct taBra 
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international c^fes 
ther blocking, or 
enough, to facilitate the ^ 
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Fighting the stigma of AIDS 


By Maggie James 
Special to The Star 

AIDS HAS involved not one but 
three successive global epidem¬ 
ics, according to Dr Jonathan 
Mann, ihe former director of the 
World Health Organisation's 
Global Programme on AIDS. 
The first epidemic is the largely 
hidden ana rapidly accelerating 
spread of HIV, the virus which 
causes AIDS. 

Dr Jonathan Mann explains 
that the steady rise in cases of 
AIDS worldwide is the second 
epidemic. The WHO expects 
possibly as many as five million 
people to have died or fallen ill 
from this spread of the disease 
by the end of the century. 

The third epidemic is the deni¬ 
al, blame, stigmatisation and dis¬ 
crimination which the fear of 
AIDS brings out in individuals 
and societies. These repercus¬ 
sions have been found in virtual¬ 
ly every society affected by the 
virus. 

American writer Susan Sontag 
believes that attitude is impor¬ 
tant. She is scathing about the 
prejudices the disease provokes. 
'AIDS and Its Metaphors', pub¬ 
lished by Penguin Books, is her 
powerful discourse on the ways 
in which language and culture 
have influenced our view of the 
AIDS epidemic. 

"AIDS — acquired immune 
deficiency syndrome — is not 
the name of an illness at all. H is 
(he name of a medical condition, 
whose consequences arc a spec¬ 
trum of illnesses,” she asserts. 
Tn contrast to syphilis and can¬ 
cer, which provided prototypes 
for most of the images and meta¬ 
phors attached to AIDS, the very 
definition of AIDS requires the 
presence of other illnesses, so- 
caiicd opportunistic infections 
and_ malignancies. Bui though 
not in that sense a single disease, 
AIDS lends itself to being re¬ 
garded as one — in part because, 
unlike cancer and like syphilis, it 
ts thought to have a single 
cause," 

Shame and guilt are linked to 


By Helen Todd 

Special to The Star 
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AIDS, says Sontag. The unsafe 
behaviour that produces the dis¬ 
ease is judged to be more than 
just weakness. U is indulgence, 
delinquency — addictions to 
chemicals that are illegal and to 
sex regarded* as deviant. "It is 
simply too early to conclude, of 
a disease identified only seven 
years ago, that infection will al¬ 
ways produce something to die 
from, or even that everybody 
who has what is defined as 
AIDS will die from it," Sontag 
criticises. 

The author explains that some 
medical writers believe that 
AIDS may not be a uniformly fa¬ 
tal disease. RaLhcr, the high 
number of rapid deaths among 
those first diagnosed with AIDS 
might be rclaLcd to a predisposi¬ 
tion to vulnerability, including 
"a diminished immune compe¬ 
tence, and genetic predisposi¬ 
tion." 

Sontag points out that the 
AIDS epidemic serves as an 
ideal projection for First World 
political paranoia. Not only is 
the so-called AIDS virus the 
quintessential invader from the 
Third World. It can stand for any 
mythological menace, she feels. 

’’AIDS did not become so fa¬ 
mous just because it afflicts 
whites loo, as some Africans bit¬ 
terly assert But it is certainly 
true that were AIDS only an Af¬ 


rican disease, however many 
millions were dying, few outside 
of Africa would be concerned 
with it" she declares. "It would 
be one of those 'natural 1 events, 
like famines, which periodically 
ravage poor, overpopulated 
countries and about which peo¬ 
ple in rich countries Teel so help¬ 
less. Because it is a world event 
— that is, because it affects the 
West — it is regarded as not just 
a natural disaster." 

Journalist Ed Hoo|ier has fol¬ 
lowed the progression of AIDS 
from Africa, specifically Ugan¬ 
da. 'SLIM', published by the 
Botllcy Head, is an account of 
Hooiwris investigation into how 
a country which lie describes as 
war-ravaged, still in u slate of 
economic collapse, and with cor¬ 
respondingly limited health care 
resources is fighting an epidem¬ 
ic which is rife. Uganda already 
has to cope with regular bouts of 
malaria, measles, sleeping sick¬ 
ness, cholera, dysentery and oth¬ 
er diarrhocal diseases — all 
making demands on its inade¬ 
quate health budget. 

First identified in Uganda in 
1982, it was not until laic Octo¬ 
ber 1984 that a case was medi¬ 
cally confirmed in the country. 

Serious outbreaks of sleeping 
sickness and bubonic plague 
ravaged Uganda in 1986. But a 
new epidemic called 'Slim' was 
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the talk of the capital, Kampala. 
"Slim was Uganda’s latest hor¬ 
ror," recalls lioo|xer. "Its victims 
seemed simply to waste away to 
nothingness." 

He maintains dial over the last 
twenty years Ugandans have be¬ 
come experts in coping with vio¬ 
lence and suffering. They have 
developed a special love for eu¬ 
phemism and double entendre, 
knowing as they do the power of 
humour to debunk, to soothe and 
to heal. Thus the word 'Slim' — 
the shape of Western models, 
and the fit of fashionable men's 
shirts — was readily adopted as 
the nickname for this new and 
terrible phenomenon. 

Hooper commends the doctors 


AIDS invades Malaysia 


If ot table misconception. They 
tHought of AIDS as a foreign 
disease. They believed that the 
risk group was confined to a few 
homosexual men who had lived 
in the permissive West. It could 
never oe a Malaysian problem. 
Public opinion still reflects this 
attitude. ■ . 

The statistics supported these 
assumptions for most of the 
1980s. A small group of haemo¬ 
philiacs were infected before the 
Ministry of Health began screen¬ 
ing blood in 1984. Otherwise, 
only two people with AIDS and 
seven people testing HIV- 
positive were detected up to Jan¬ 
uary 1988, most of them homo¬ 
sexual men who had spent time 
abroad. . . . 

But a dramatic increase m the 
number of detected carriers has 
swept away these assumpuonsj 
AIDS is no longer a foreign 
disease. It Is not even considered 
a "gay" plague. Suddenly, it is a 
Malaysian problem^ 

Although total ■ statistics are 
still small, the number pf detect¬ 
ed carriers jumped i ejght-fold in 


six months, from 26 HIV¬ 
positive people and eight AIDS 
cases in June 1989 to 159 people 
with HIV and 12 AIDS cases in 
January 1990. 

The vast majority of recently 
detected carriers arc heterosexu¬ 
al males — drug addicts using 
needles. A recent death was a 
woman who worked as a prosti¬ 
tute in Kuala Lumpur. 

It seems Malaysia may be fol¬ 
lowing in the wake of Thailand, 
its northern neighbour, in a dan¬ 
gerous pattern whereby HIV 

K ids initially through people 
ng contaminated needles 
and the sex industry. p 
The Thai experience is dial 
AIDS explodes among needle 
users once it gains a foothold. Of 
more than 2,000 addicts in Ma¬ 
laysia tested up to September 
last, year, 2.4 per cent tested 
HlV-posilive. Between 20 to 25 
per cent of addicts are intrave¬ 
nous drug users who can pass 
HIV through infected needles. 

Malaysia docs not have a sex 
industry as extensive and poplar 
as Thatiaitd's, Bui there is an un¬ 


derground culture of bars and 
brothels in every town, inter¬ 
twined with the drug trade. Most 
female addicts work as prosti¬ 
tutes, as do the wives and girl¬ 
friends of many male addicts. 

An estimated 3,000 men cross 
the border to the brothel towns 
of southern Thailand every 
weekend — although the num¬ 
ber of "shoppers" has dropped 
since the press began running 
stories about AIDS among Thru 
prostitutes. 

Malaysia's social conservatism 
may help limit such behaviour 
and so lower the AIDS risk. But 
this conservative attitude also 
undermines government AIDS 
efforts. Condom advertisements 
are banned in Malaysia. 

"How many people are going 
to die before the government is 
brave enough to mentioned the 
word 'condom' on TV?" asks 
Mohan. 

Mohan whs rescued from de¬ 
spair by a self-help group, the 
Fink Triangle, set up oy nompr 
sexual men to provide counsel¬ 
ling. The Pink Triangle runs an 


and nurses who run Uganda's 
health service at a grass-roots 
level and who arc battling tire¬ 
lessly and bravely in the face of 
an overwhelming epidemic. 

"Perhaps even more crucially, 
in Uganda — or at least in rural 
Uganda — AIDS is not treated 
as a stigma in the way that it still 
is in the 'developed' world. All 
over the country, men and wom¬ 
en have eventually gone back to 
their home villages to spend lhcir 
final months or weeks, and then 
to die," he says. 

Uganda, a country striving to 
cope with the enormous adversi¬ 
ty of AIDS, appears to have got 
it right on attitude. 


AIDS hotline five nights a week 
and has already trained more 
than 50 volunteer counsellors, 
including Mohan. It arranges 
confidential blood tests and has 
a buddy system for people with 
AIDS. 

The Fink Triangle, an articu¬ 
late and cohesive group, claims 
to have reached most of the ho¬ 
mosexual men in the Kuala 
Lumpur area. 

"Most gays are now using con¬ 
doms and practising safer sex. I 
dunk we have the situation un¬ 
der controla spokesman said. 

Mohan, working from a small 
flat in Kuala Lumpur, is trying 
to keep another 24-hour hotline 
open with only two volunteers. 
He is worried about what is hap¬ 
pening outside the gay commu¬ 
nity. 

He argues that (he government 
must give more explicit informa¬ 
tion to the general public and 
more direct help, to non- 
go vcm men tal organisations •. 
which can reach ihe high-risk ' 
groups.; 

"If government doos;. .not ;• 
change Its. policy, AIDS will go " 
underground .arid ' It . will ex- 1 ." 
plode," he said, v ■ 1 ; 
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• Under ihc patronage of HRH ^ . ,-^7 mtS&i* 

Crown Prince Hassan, (he offi- T ^feSSHljU 

cid Hussein f 

'priiicc Hassan received the win- ^—-*■—. J~. ' ; 
ning Polo team trophy and then distributed trophies to the winners in the festival’s various activities. 

Ine festival included a jumping show and shows by police training college mounted division. The high¬ 
light of the festival was a 5 chuckcr polo match which was won by die Prince's team. 


H* 


• On the occasion of Saint 
Juan's Day. King Juan Curios 
of Spain's day, the ambassador 
of Spain and Mrs Ranion Ar- 
mengod held u reception on Fri¬ 
day. This was the first official 
function held on the new Span¬ 
ish embassy premises which was 
designed by Spanish architect 
Carlos Gollozarrl. A lot of peo¬ 
ple were invited to see the new 
Ikmisc and enjoy the music of a 
Spanish group flown in especial¬ 
ly for this event. Those in atten¬ 
dance included: prince Ra'd, 
Prince Faisal and PrincessAlia,, 
the French Ambassador Denis 
Bauchard and Mrs Genevieve 
Bauchard, First Secretary of the 
Spanish Embassy, Borja Monte- 
sino (who will be leaving Jordan 
in August), Marwan Al-Qasim, 
Taber AI-Masrl, Toufiq and 
Marcella Nazal, and Carlos Se- 
feme. 

• The Noor AJ Hussein Founda¬ 
tion's National Music Conserva¬ 
tory Sunday presented piano so¬ 
los and duets by Suzan AJ 
Sabouni, Dr Christina Zahida 
AJ Sabouni and Maba Kuhei- 
mi from Syria. 

The programme included piec¬ 
es by Beethoven, AJbeniz, 
Haydn, Debussy and others. 

Dr A1 Sabouni, 26, got her 
first piano instruction from her 


mother and later on from well 
known Russian professors at the 
Music Conservatory in Damas¬ 
cus. At the age of 16 she played 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
in Finland. In 1987, she obtained 
a Masters Diploma from the 
Cziffra Foundation. fri 1988^he 
graduated form the faculty of 
medicine in Damascus. She per¬ 
formed in Amman in June 1989. 

Mrs A1 Sabouni, Christina's 
mother has been a piano teacher 
for 26 years. Her own mother is 
presently guest professor at the 
Conservatory of Music in Hel¬ 
sinki, Finland. 

Miss Kuheimi, a student of 
Mrs A1 Sabouni, is the daughter 
of the ambassador of Saudi Ara¬ 
bia in Damascus. 

• The General Committee of the 
Jordan Doctors Society For The 
Prevention Of Nuclear War 
elected a new administrative 
board Friday. They are: Dr Na- 
bih Muamer (president). Dr 
Mahmoud AJ Heneidi (vice 
president), Dr Hassan Badran 
(treasurer), Dr SamiT Samawi 
(secretary) and doctors Mah¬ 
moud A1 Taker, Sami Hamar- 
neh, Zuhair Abu Fares, Samih 
Amer and Omar Abu Laban as 
members. 

• Baby Anataelle Jane Reeve 


Healing by the Power 
of the Spirit 

j without Medicine and 
_ Herbs. 

Info: Universelles Leben, 
Postfach 5643,8700 Wuerzburg, 
West Germany 
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A million dollar deal 


made her murk on the world 
with her arrival on Saiurday 16 
June despite strong competition 
from die English and Dutch 
World Cup Football teams. 

Parents Jo and Rod Reeve are 
delighted with their ncwly-bom 
daughter and Anabcfle's grand¬ 
mother June Nesbitt has left her 
other new granddaughter, Lilli 
Jane, iwo week old daughter of 
Jo's brother Michael and his 
wife Robyn in South Australia, 
and is in Amman to make sure 
that everything goes smoothly in 
the Reeve household. 

Jo and Rod would like to thank 
Dr Zeid Kilani and his team at 
the Khalidi Hospital for their 
help in bringing Anabelle safely 
into the world. 

• "Stone is everywhere, in the 
wahs, on the roofs" and on virtu¬ 
ally every slide shown Tuesday 
evening by architect Bilal Ham- 
mad during his lecture on tradi¬ 
tional and contemporary archi¬ 
tecture in Jordan and Palestine. 

Hammad, speaking before an 
audience of more than 60 at the 
Goethe-Institut Amman, dis- ' 
cussed the basic elements of ru¬ 
ral and urban architecture. Us¬ 
ing slides to illustrate his points, 
he emphasized the historical use 
of stone and versatility of the 
courtyard in the buildings of the 
region. 

The architect also stressed the 
complexity of the architectural 
layout of urban cities such as 
Amman and Salt, describing the 
pattern of the major street filled 
with shops which branches off to 
residential sidq- streets, eventually 
reaching a dead end. 

"Salt and Amman were built in 

the same spirit of houses climb¬ 
ing up the hill. Die houses lie 

close to each other, characteristic 

of the urban tissue of this re- ’ 
gton, Hammad explained. “In 
contrast, the wider spacing in 
modem Amman makes every 
house a statement by Itself, not 

Shfi?" 16 lighUy " knil tissue of 

His lecture also included 
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lete, one of which is becoming a highly-priced commodity 
Look at the World Cup in Italy for example. Amateur players 
from Egypt, Costa Rica and the United Arab Emirates have be¬ 
come stars overnight and have been offered substantial 
amounts of money to play for international clubs in Europe. We 
are talking about hundreds of thousands of dollars, even mil¬ 
lions. 

The World Cup, in addition to being the most spectacular 
sports event, is a sort of a stock market, a souq, for football 
players. But while we, sports enthusiasts, watch the games for 
the sheer pleasure, club owners watch for a business deal. 

The life-span of a professional football player is relatively 
short. He starts at the young age of 18 and will play until he is 
30 or 35, if he is very good. During this period, a professional 
player will make at least a million dollars in salaries and maybe 
another million for promoting sports wear and other commer¬ 
cial brands. So it is not such a bad deal. He slays fit, enjoys life, 
travels and sees the world and comes out of it a young and 
wealthy man. He can then sell himself as a trainer, sports writer 
or commentator or even get into politics. 

But even this line of business has it setbacks. A player, 
whether in football or any other game, may break a leg or suf¬ 
fer a permanent serious injury that will ruin his career. Or he 
may lose his talent at an earlier than usual time and thus find 
himself out in the cold. 

At any rate, 11 must be wonderful 10 be employed as a football 
player, teaming up wiih great players. I can't help smiling when 
I think that Maradona, Mathhaeus and van Basten are all em¬ 
ployees, just like most of us, and that they are only earning a 
decent living. What a job it must be. I can't imagine myself 
playing as a professional for Milan or Liverpool clubs and 
working 9 to 5 kicking the ball around, running here and there 
and scoring goals with my head, 

But since it too late for me to do anything about my own 
career, it occur ed to me to steer my 2 -ycar-old son towards be¬ 
coming a professional athlete, may be in fuoiball or tennis. 
Who knows, when Jordan qualifies for the World Cup, in 2002, 
my son will be just the right age for his lirst international de¬ 
but, The businessmen will be there and they will be watching 
and maybe my son will win a million dollar contract. 

Ahmad Madl 



• Deputising for Her Majesty Queen Zain A1 Sharaf, HRH Prin*. ; 
c«s aarvath patronised the opening of the 16th annual flower 

^ Young Women Christian Association (YWCA) at Hotel 
Jordan Inter-Continental on Wednesday 20 June. . 

xne annual exhibition aims at highlighting artistic talents in arrange ’ 
mgwws — artificial and natural. The proceeds of the exhibit^! • 
will benefit several Association projects. 

brief discussion of the factors in- 

fluencing contemporary architec- _ 

Jure such as the introduction of (5^. 

budding codes borrowed from ^ : , 

me West, the use of the car, the 

training of architects at univerei- T • • . • *>. ."■> ’ 

ties abroad and the opening of LCflVifl§ • 

architecture schools in Jordan. 

Hammad concluded the eve- F3Ttying • . 

nrag by naming some of the • f^plphratllifi? * 
country s more innovative archi- V/ClCDrayUg. . 

His favorites' Drop 11$a > ‘ : > / 
included the Queen Alia Heart * i - 'f .-j 

Center, Queen Alia Airport, the Hne...tod$yi- , • f 

S'®? Embassy, theAlMan. ! People, 93f?v 





adventuring 

Cheek by jowl with elephants 

in Ikavango Delta 


By Laura Hohnhold 

ACCORDING TO the laws of 
geology and climate, the Oka¬ 
vango Delta belongs more in, 
say, southern Florida than where 
nature put it—smack in Africa's 
Kalahari Desert. The Okavango, 
situated in northern Botswana 
just below the Zambian border, 
is the world's largest inland del¬ 
la. It fans out from the Okavan¬ 
go River and forms a vast, 
• 1 , 000 -square mile marsh that 
would remind you of the Ever¬ 
glades — if the Everglades were 
crawling with hippos, antelope, 
wildebeest, giraffes and the oc¬ 
casional lion. 

Not many people know about 
the Okavango Delta. Kenya and 
Tanzania still dominate Africa's 
safari industry, and only a frac¬ 
tion of the number of tourists to 
those countries find their way 
south to Botswana each year. 
Since almost 20 per cent of Bot¬ 
swana's total area comprises of 
rational parks and game pre¬ 
serves, chances are good that 
jWU cross paths with fewer 
than a dozen Land Rovers dur¬ 
ing a two-week stay. 

Botswana offers a completely 
different type of safari," says 
Mark Nolting, author of two Af- 
ncan safari guides and president 
« The Africa Adventure Com- 
poy, which books trips to the 
continent. "You can go an entire 
without seeing another tour 
poup. You're all alone with an 
variety of wildlife — 
everything from desert animals 
J swamp birds — which is 
something you don't get else- 
Jwre m Africa. You really have 

^lorin^ 11,31 y ° U,re 0Ut 111616 

Most Botswana safaris travel 

? 25“®'quarter of the coun- 
“J. where the landscape is more 
Saving than deeper m the Kal- 
S ® 1 where the wildlife is 
diverse. There are three big 
area: Chobe Na¬ 
ff**; Moremi Wildlife 
HIV* ^ Okavango Del- 
Z.™ he within 200 miles of 




In the Okavango 

Delta , it's likely V 

that a few'of the „ 

animals will 

drop by to check c Jf. 

out your camp - J 

site P4. ( 


each other but are different 
enough that they seem countries 
apart Chobe, located just south 
of Zimbabwe's Victoria Falls 
(virtually all guided trips make 
at least a pit stop at the falls), is 
the best spot in Botswana to get 
a close look at big game. Herds 
of roan, gemsbook, zebras and 
elephants gather at the Chobe 
River each evening, and it's like¬ 
ly that at least a few of the ani¬ 
mals will drop by to check out 
your campsite. 

"At night, we were virtually 
cheek-to-jowl with elephants," 
says Lineve McKie, a social 
worker at the University of 
Michigan who traveled to Bot¬ 
swana last August with an expe¬ 
dition company called Journeys. 
"They were right behind our 
tents, and we could hear them 
chewing all night long. We fell 
like it was just us and them in 
the park." 

Moremi Wildlife Reserve, on 
the northeastern edge of the .Ok¬ 
avango Delta, is a quirky mix of 
swamp, flood plain, forest and 
desert. What this means, of 
course, is that an odd assortment 
of animals wind up sharing liv- 
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ing space, In just one afternoon 
in Moremi, you're likely to see 
elephants, porcupines, impala, 
giraffes, crocodiles, ostriches, 
foxes, parrots and maybe a rhi¬ 
noceros. 

The wildlife isn't quite as exot¬ 
ic in the Okavango Delta, yet the 
delta is perhaps Botswana's 
biggest surprise, occurring as it 
docs in a virtual wasteland. 

"On our approach to the Oka¬ 
vango Della, all we saw was 
sand, for 360 degrees around 
us,” says McKie. "The delta is an 
amazing contrast. You're sur¬ 
rounded by water, papyrus and 
other reeds that grow way over 
your head. It's very rich in bird 
life, and on the larger islands 
you can see some big animals." 

The preferred mode of travel 
through the Okavango Delta is 
by dugout canoes, called "moko- 
ros," which float so low in the 
water that you're practically 
swimming. Swimming, inciden¬ 
tally, is a fine thing to do in the 
delta (stay in shallow water and 
the crocs won't get you), along 
with bird watching and fishing. 
The delta is one of only three 
breeding grounds in southern Af¬ 


rica for pink-backcd pelicans 
and the only breeding ground in 
the world for slaty egrets. If 
you're a fisherman, consider vis¬ 
iting the delta between May and 
August, the best time of year to 
land tiger fish, bream and barbel 
— not exactly fighting fish, but 
that's probably not what will 
bring you to Botswana, anyway. 
The narrower della channels arc 
shallow and crystal-dear, so it's 
easy to spot your prospective 
catch; better yet, you can actual¬ 
ly drink the water. 

"I was staggered by the water," 
says McKie. "It was so clean we 
could just lean over the canoe 
and dip up cupfuls. Now where 
else in the world can you do 
something like that?” 

The best time to visit Botswa¬ 
na is during its winter months, 
March to October, when the 
weather is cool and dry. Several 
outfitters offer tours that last 
from 10 days to three weeks and 
cost between $ 1,100 and $2,500, 
depending on length of stay and 
how luxurious a safari you're af¬ 
ter. 


Films 

• The American Center presents 
"Chinatown”, starring Jack 
Nicholson and Faye Dunaway, 
Thursday 28 June at 7:00 pm. 

• The Spanish Cultural Centre 
presents "El Tunel", starring 
Jane Seymour and Peter Weller, 
Thursday 28 June at 7:00 pm. 

• The Goethe Institute presents 
"Caspar David Freidrlch- 
Grenzen der Zeit", Saturday 30 
June at 8:00 pm. 

Trips 

The Friends of Archaeology will 
organise a field trip to Wadi Ziq- 
lab, on Friday 6 July. 

Exhibitions 

• A collection of "Textile from 
Ottoman Times" is on exhibition 
at the Abdel Hamid Shoman 
Foundation until Saturday 30 
June. 

• OUTSTANDING MIDDLE 
East press photographers recent¬ 
ly displayed their works at the 
Jeddah showrooms of Naghi 
Motors, sole importers of BMW 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The exhibition, also being 
staged at Naghi Motors BMW 
showrooms in Riyadh and A1 
Khobar, featured some of the 
best photographs from the first 
ever Gulf and Middle East Press 
Photography Awar<Jsl989, insti¬ 
tuted by BMW; the West Ger¬ 
man makers of luxury cars. 

Naghi Motors president Mo- 
hamed Naghi told reporters at 
the Jeddah exhibition that 
BMW's commitment to excel¬ 
lence prompts it to support the 
development of arts and crafts 
wherever in the world the firm 
goes. 

Around 225 photographs were 
on display, including the works 
of the three top prize winners 
who received cash awards, tro¬ 
phies and a week's all-expense 
paid trip to Germany—all cour¬ 
tesy of BMW. 


Local chapter of Arab human rights group opens in Amman 


The Falcons keep on flying 

Jordanian 9 s Falcons continue to per- 
* shows in a number of European 

mri*)** *h e a ^ m of protPoUng Jorddn and 

T*** tourists. ■-;■■■:/ 

a i n l en $y the Falcons performed in Italy before 
Th P i e &n&ience that was, estimated aij. 00,000 .; 
tndti*H° ns performed;fpjrlier til Offmany - f , 

4 Holland. ■■ /:• -.=• • jjr: £•:...£ - 
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By Hind-Lara Mango 

Special to The Star 

THE JORDANIAN chapter of 
the Arab Human Rights Organi¬ 
sation (AHRO) was inaugurated 
Saturday in Amman. The Cairo- 
based organisation, which has 
more than 2000 members, is 
concerned with the social, politi¬ 
cal, economic and cultural rights 
of the Arab citizen. The initia¬ 
tive for having such an Arab or¬ 
ganisation was launched In 1983 
by p group of Arab intellectual 
in Limassol, Cyprus,' where they 
discussed the worsening situa¬ 
tion of human rights in die Arab 
world.' ■ 

-The organisation is a pressure 
group that gets, its strength from 
Us 'various branches. It has 
strong'ties with Amnesty Inter- 
national (AI) andwhews the 
latter' functions atanintemation- 
al level, thft former 1 deals; with., 
the Arab wOrld in particular. •• 
Mn a, press conference'held, at 



the organisa¬ 
tion's Amman 
headquarters, 
president of 
AHRO Mr 
Adib Al Ja- 
biri said the 
organisation's 
board of trus- 

tees held a Leila Sharaf 
three day ex¬ 
traordinary 

session in Amman and discussed ' 
a number of topics including the 
emigration of Soviet Jews to the 
occupied territories. •; 

• AHRO is funded by donations., 
and animal memberships of JD 
25 per person. Chairman of the 
briard of directors for the Am- . 
man office is Mr Najeeb Rnsh- - 
dan and the vice-president is 
Mrs Leila Sharaf, Other board ; 
members . include' Mr Anls, 
Moti'asher, Mr Amin §bii« 
quairjMr.LelthShubeilattMrT; 
Fakhri Bulbelsl, mid Mr Ham-... 
ad Al Farhan. In .an Interview 


with The Star, Mrs Sharaf 
thanked His Majesty King Huss- 
dln for his support. The organi¬ 
sation, she said, is adopting the 
basic principles for human rights 
that were pm forth on the inter¬ 
national level by the United Na¬ 
tions Declaration on Human 
Rights, of which Jordan Is a sig¬ 
natory. . 

As to.the occupied territories, 
Mrs Sharaf said it is the epitome 
of the infringement on human 
rights. '’Since we are a frontline 
state we- arc very concerned with 
this matter." Qn. the. local-, level 
Mrs Sharaf said thal ."due i 6 the 
new democratic atmosphere (irt 
Jordan), we will probably ntiY 
have many cases Tor actiom 
Thus, wo can 6 ohcentfaio our ef¬ 
forts and work pti foe v|b^tion 8 i 
: of fouman rights fp foe obcupied 
tenjtories." v 

■ i Any oiti^n ;o\^' il ; yeiris. of 
; age. f Can. itiedonid; 
vided inaL she; cpnlipliesk 
. With its regUiationSt v# 
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People and Events 


World class co-driver for Al Hajri 


THE ROTHMANS Ford Rally 
Team aim lo take the rallying 
world by storm once again by 
recruiting the world-class co¬ 
driver Fred Gallagher to partner 
the Qatari ace Saccd Al Hajri. 

Al Hajri faces the busiest six 
months of his career with four 
off-road Desert Challenge 
events and four international 
rallies to contest: A tough pro¬ 
gramme that only the mosL ex¬ 
perienced drivers and co-drivers 
can handle anil Fred is certainly 
experienced. 

In a career which started in 
earnest back in 1975. 38 year 
old Fred has partnered some of 
the world's finest rally drivers 
and has competed at first class 
level in every corner of the 
globe. 

Bom in Belfast, Northern Ire¬ 
land, Fred now lives in Edin¬ 
burgh, Scotland, with wife 
Cherry. Whilst still at school, 
Fred contested local club events 
before moving to England to 
take a degree at Aston Universi¬ 
ty, Birmingham. 

He began working ns an opti¬ 
cian in 1976, and al this time 
Imd his Tim break into (op class 
rallying. He duly joined the 
British Lcyland TR7 team lo sit 
alongside factory driver Tony 
Pond, and won his first rally for 

BL — the Bouclcs dc Spa in 
Belgium. 

In 1978, Gallagher teamed up 
with Swedish driver Timo Lam- 
pinen for two world champion¬ 
ship rallies, before re-joining 
Pond the following year to take 
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Al Hajri 


Rothmans Ford Bronco 

crushing victories on both the 24 
Hours of Ypres and the Roth¬ 
mans Manx International Rally 
— his second victories on both 
rallies. 

After contesting various events 
in North America, Gallagher 
moved to Talbot to team up with 
the lute Henri Toivonen and 
went on to win the World Rally 
Championship for Manufactur¬ 
ers. 

In 1982, he moved with Toivo¬ 
nen to commence a two year 
World Rally Championship Pro¬ 
gramme with the Rothmans Opel 
team. 

Seeking a change, Gallagher 
decided to co-drive for the up- 
and-coming Finnish ace, Juha 
Kankkunen (Inter to become 
World Champion). Victories fol¬ 
lowed with Kankkunen on the 







The board of airline representatives, headed by chairman Mr 
Sami Bitar held a meeting at Philadelphia lute mat Jon al Hotel 
Monday, 25 June, to discuss progress and activities or the operat¬ 
ing carriers. 

The representatives later on explored the hotel outlets and Its 
recently renovated parts. 


Gallagher 

1985 Safari and Ivory Coast ral¬ 
lies, before he joined former 
World Champion Bjorn Walde- 
gard in 1986. 

His working relationship with 
the experienced Swede flour¬ 
ished, and Gallagher retained his 
Safari and Ivory Coast titles in 
1987. So began a partnership 
which ended m the best possible 
fashion, with the pair winning 
the 1990 Safari Rally — Gal¬ 
lagher’s third win on the arduous 
Kenyan classic. 

Fred has every quality needed 
in a top co-driver. He is patient, 
confident, keen to do well and 
he has an amazing knowledge of 
motorsport. Even when his luck 
was down and he spent 10 weeks 
in hospital recovering from pel¬ 
vic injuries sustained in an acci¬ 
dent on the 1979 Galway Rally, 
Fred never once thought about 
giving up the sport. 

Gallagher has an undying en¬ 
thusiasm: He has won several of 
the world’s toughest rallies, but 
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he still has many ambitions to 
fulfill. There are several top 
class events that he has never 
won, and he would dearly like 
to assist Al Hajri in becoming 
the first Arab driver ever to win 
a round of the World Rally 
Championship. 

"I was very impressed with 
Saeed's driving anility in the 
Dubai Rally last December," 
said Fred. "I think he is capable 
of winning a World Champion¬ 
ship Rally. I am really looking 
forward to the Team pro¬ 
gramme. especially as I’ll be sit¬ 
ting in the incredible 'Mean Ma¬ 
chine', the Rothmans Ford 
Bronco, in Jordan next month. 
After that I'll be riding in Ford's 
latest rallying weapon, the Sier¬ 
ra Cosworth 4x4. 

Fred has considerable experi¬ 
ence of rally over unfamiliar 
terrain: He won the Qatar Rally 
at his first attempt in 1986, and 
repeated the feat in 1988 on the 
Oman International, and last 
year on the Emirates Interna¬ 
tional Rally in Dubai. In total, 
he has won 23 International ral¬ 
lies since 1977: A figure which 
makes him one of the most suc¬ 
cessful co-drivers in the world. 
These are just a few of the rea¬ 
sons why Rothmans have cho¬ 
sen Gallagher to be the team's 
new official co-driver. 

Equipped with the formidable 
Bronco, the exciting new Sierra 
Cosworth 4x4, and with one of 
the greatest co-drivers in the 
world ailing next to him, Saeed 
Al Hqjri knows full well that he 
now lias his best ever chance of 
earning top International suc¬ 
cess. 


• The Boeing Commercial Air¬ 
plane Group has increased 717 
production rates from 14 air¬ 
planes a month to 17 airplane 
per month to meet market de¬ 
mand for its products. 

The 737 airplane, the largest- 
selling jet airplane in commer¬ 
cial aviation history, has booked 
total orders for 2,817 airplanes 
since first offered in 1963. 

Boeing has delivered 1371 
737s to date. 

The current backlog totals 946 
airplanes, with current 737 pro¬ 
duction geared to the family of 
airplanes which includes the - 
300, -400 and -500. 

With this announcement, Boe¬ 
ing now produces 34 airplanes a 
month: 17 737s, five 747s, seven 
757s and five 767s. 

• A luxury resort on Mexico's 
Pacific Coast is slated for open¬ 
ing by Inter-Continental Hotels 
Corp. in 1990. The 350-room 
Hotel Inter-Continental Manza¬ 
nillo will be the hotel group’s 
second resort in Mexico. The 
Hotel Inter-Continental Cancun 
opened in February 1988. 

The hotel, which is under con¬ 
struction, is located on a seclud¬ 
ed, picturesque beach cove over¬ 
looking Playa de la Audicncu 
bay on the west coast of Mexico- 
Designed by well-known archi¬ 
tect Jose-Luis Ezquena, the ho¬ 
tel features white stucco walls, a 
terracotta tiled roof and arched 
windows. Marble and stone pav¬ 
ing and vaulted ceilings to ** 
public areas continue the Moor¬ 
ish/Mediterranean theme. 

"Mexican art and design in v* 
property will give gu«i ^ 
and public space a unique, ^ 
flvaour," says Horst Satiler,gen 
eral manager of the 
Continental Manzanlll ? , iSI 
artists will paint muralsidg 
ing trade between the 
Coast and the East"*? 
scenes of markets in the W 
pines and Manzanillo area. , 
One of the unique 
the hotel will be the lOJ^, 
moon suites. The 
have bedrooms with 
wall alcoves and tog 
domed ceilings; separate S' 
•vuwno onH balconies ovcrv 0 * 



rooms mid talconl® wem®' 
ing the bay and Pacific ocean- ^ 
There also *U1; w 
"Audiencla" ^nafu 
ramie views of 
"Sierra" suites, and a Ites*** 
Suite. 



Masa'da, gov't to abolish more 
military courts jurisdictions 


Writer calls for boycotting US products 


AMMAN (Star) — The govern¬ 
ment is going ahead with us plan 
to abolish martial laws and juris¬ 
dictions of military courts in var¬ 
ious areas have been terminated, 
according to Deputy Prime Min¬ 
ister, Minister of Interior Mr Sa¬ 
lim Masa'da. 

In an interview with the Ad- 
Dustour Arabic daily that was 
published on Tuesday, Mr 
Masa'da said that continous ef¬ 
forts are being exerted to draft 
laws and regulations that would 
replace the defence law once it is 
cancelled.Qn’ the status of politi¬ 
cal parties in Jordan, Mr Masa'da 
said that the government deals 
with the existing political parties 
as "groups of individuals with 
close political thinking" and not 
as political parties. He said that 
the law prohibits unlicensed par¬ 
ties from operating in the King¬ 
dom and members of these 
groups will be persecuted if the 
government was to implement 
diclaw. 

Mr Masa’da said that society is 
being rebuilt within the frame¬ 
work of efforts exerted by the 


g overnment, the P&rBament and 
te committee entrusted with 
formulating the National Char¬ 
ter. 

On investigations into the re¬ 
cent riots that look place in the 
country, the minister explained 
that nationalistic feelings unin¬ 
tentionally went beyona reason 
and might have been exploited 
by certain parties. He said that 
there are certain elements which 
attempt to undermine the securi¬ 
ty of Jordan but these elements 
have not yet been pinpointed and 
their motives have not been 
known. 

On the rising srime rate in Jor¬ 
dan, Mr Masa'da pointed out that 
democracy in Jordan has been 
misunderstood by some people. 
"Democracy ■ he said, "also has 
a price." There is a misuse of the 
new stale of affairs in Jordan as 
some people think that some 
mischiefs are merely an applica¬ 
tion of democracy. 

He said (hat despite the fact 
that security burdens have in¬ 
creased, figures indicate that 
crimes are not actually on the 
rise. 


A guide to train teachers in 
special education 


By Hlnd-Lara Mango 

Special to The Star 

AROUND 10-15 per cent of 
school students in Jordan suffer 
from seeing and hearing difficul- 
ties and are in need of special 
education, according to a guide 
jhat has been recetiUy published 
by Queen Alia Fund for Social 
Development (QAFSD). Howev¬ 
er, these students are being ne¬ 
glected "because teachers in gov¬ 
ernment schools are not 
equipped to handle students with 
Jiecial needs." says Mr Yousef 
jaJen, head of the special educa¬ 
tion section a QAFSD, 

And since it is almost "impos¬ 
sible to train the 35,000 teachers 
employed by the Ministry of Ed- 
“Mbwi in special education," 
Saleh, the fund opted for 
Polishing the guide which was 
jttpared by 24 experts in the 

J® 8oide, which is intended 
yr teachers, counsellors and su- 
E5 U0l f« ^ms at providing pro- 
^onals m the field of educa- 
S* 1 * tosic information on 
Si ^dealing with children 
from physical impair- 

.:5 e handbook is divided into 
8t sections that deal with 
visual, physical and 
difficulties. T2S1 dlT- 
to® behavioral, aca- 
c social characteristics 


of each group as well as advice 
to the teacncr. General and prac¬ 
tical recommendations arc given 
to the educator whilst interacting 
with the students in (he class¬ 
room. In addiiion, a teacher is 
given a list of names and ad¬ 
dresses of specialised institutes 
at the end of each section. 

In 1987, QAFSD tested the 
main ideas embodied in this 
handbook on sludenis in a gov¬ 
ernmental school in Karak. At 
the beginning, difficulties that 
arose included the emphatic re¬ 
jection of these ideas by the par¬ 
ents of the children. Thus, mem¬ 
bers of the team had to contact 
parents individually and con¬ 
vince them that their children 
were not 'mad' as they were la¬ 
beled by their school mates. 

The guides, which were fund¬ 
ed by QAFSD in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Education, 
uses simple and clear language 
in order to make it easy for eve¬ 
ryone to understands, says Saleh. 
Of the 3000 copies that were 
primed, 2400 copies were dis¬ 
tributed among teachers at the 
Ministry of Education, UNRWA 
was sent 300 copies, and the rest 
of the booklets were apportioned 
to interested institutes. 

In three months' time, a ques¬ 
tionnaire will be sent to schools 
lo see how many teachers read 
the guide and their reactions to 
it. 
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By’a star Stan Wfiiei 1 

THE CALL to boycott American 
products in Jordan has been en¬ 
thusiastically received by a good 
number of citizens, according to 
journalist Bader Abdel Haq. 

Abdel Haq, who first made the 
call in a column published in Al- 
Rai Arabic daily on 21 May, fol¬ 
lowing the massacre of eight 
Palestinians in Tel Aviv, said 
that 52 people have written him 
letters expressing their support 
for his call. He said that 52 let¬ 
ters is considered a high number 
by Jordanian standards. 

The well-read Jordanian col¬ 
umnist and writer said that calls 
to boycott American products as 
a response to the biased policy 
of the American administrations 
in the Middle East have been re¬ 
peatedly voiced during the last 
40 years. He admitted, however, 
that the calls never gathered 
enough momentum lo effect a 
change in the public's consump¬ 
tion of American products. 

According to Abdel Haq, the 
call this time was picked up by a 
number of Jordanian citizens 
who will form a committee lo 
gather signatories to a petition 
demanding and asserting that 
"America is our first enemy and 
should be boycotted.” 

Abdel Haq said thm there were 
some suggestions that the call be 
adopted by the Professional Un¬ 
ions Associations, adding that 



Bader Abdel Haq 

President of the Association Dr 
Mamdouh Al-Abadi has initially 
agreed to the proposal. 

Abdel Haq aims at gathering 
7,000 signatories to the petition, 
but said it would still be present¬ 
ed to the Parliament as a popular 
demand even if this number is 
not reached. 

He said that deputies Fokhri 
Qa’war, Monsour Seif Eddinc 
Murad, Fares Al Nabulsi, and 
Salim Al-Zubi among others 
also support the idea. 

Abdel Haq said he was aware 
that it was hard to pressure the 
government to change its eco¬ 
nomic policy towards the United 
States but added that he would 
be content if the people arc mob¬ 
ilised against the policy of the 
US administration. 

Jordan annually imports com¬ 
mercial goods, worth $225 mil¬ 


lion from the United States and 
Abdel Haq was aware of the eco¬ 
nomic repercussions of any deci¬ 
sion to boycott American prod¬ 
ucts. He said, however, that 
nations in conflict with super¬ 
powers should always make sac¬ 
rifices. 

The concept of loss and profit 
should not be considered from a 
financial viewpoint only, said 
Abdel Haq. He saic^hal it would 
not be a loss to lose $225 mil¬ 
lion, in return for mobilising the 
Jordanian people against the pol¬ 
icies of the Us administration. 

"We should not reach the stage 
when we become hostages in the 
hands in any foreign power that 
could deprive us from food and 
medicines," said Abdel Haq add¬ 
ing that "wc might lose in Uic 
short run but wc will eventually 
win." 

Abdel Haq who printed stick¬ 
ers for boycotting US products 
and referring to the United States 
as a threat to the country, said he 
would not launch a press cam¬ 
paign to gather support for his 
colt but would write on the sub¬ 
ject whenever the United States 
takes any wrong steps towards 
the region. 

He said that it might take a 
long time before the people col¬ 
lectively boycott American 
products, and that the step might 
not greatly affect Uic United 
States, but "it is better to light a 
candle than to curse darkness." 
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Tremors, slips and earth slides 


Living along the 
Great Divide 


Archaeological evidence 
of earthquakes in Jordan 


By a Star Stuff Writer 

AMMAN — The devastating 
earthquake which joked a large 
area of northern Iran last Thurs- 
day kilting at least 50,000 people 
and wounding more than 
100,000 was recorded on the Jor¬ 
dan University Sci sinological 
Station (UNJ) with o 7.1 magni¬ 
tude (Richter Scale), says Dr Zu- 
hnir El-Isa of the Geology De¬ 
partment, University of Jordan. 
Three other shocks were also re¬ 
corded within the following 14 
hours with inugniUidcs 5.8, 5.4 
and 5. Such tremors arc- enough 
U> cause massive destruction. 
Any tremor with a magnitude 
a lx we 5 on the open-ended 
Ritchcr scale is considered de¬ 
structive. 

Earthquake activity in Iran 
may be related to earthquake ac¬ 
tivity in the Arab region. The so- 
called "Arabian Plate" is horded 
in the mirth we st by (he Jordan- 
Dead Sea transform which runs 
over more lliun 1000 km from 
the Gulf of Aqaba to Southern 
Turkey. The geodvnamic 
situation in the Red Sea 
region causes the open- 
ing and 


continuous widening of the Red 
Sea at a rate of not less than 1 
cm/year, which ultimately caus¬ 
es the movement of the Arabian 
plate in a northeastern direction. 
This movement results in the 
sliding of the Arabian plate ver¬ 
sus the Palcstinc/Sinai plate and 
the subduction of this plate be¬ 
neath both Iranian and Turkish 
plates, such movements are the 
major cause of earthquakes, ex¬ 
plained Dr El-Isa. 

The ancient Jordan-Dead Sea 
System has witnessed numerous 
moderate-to-strong earthquakes, 
19 of which have occurred with¬ 
in the last 20 centuries with mag¬ 
nitudes "greater than or equal to 
6 on the Richter scale." 

The cpiccnirQl concentration 
of these earthquakes is along the 
transform and other regional 
branching faults. The latest of 
these is the famous 
Palestine earthquake of 
1927 (magnitude- 6.25) 
w h ic li occurred ™ 

some 


25 kilometres north of the Dead 
Sea. 

"Stratigraphic and structural 
evidence for some 107 kilome¬ 
tres left-lateral shear along the 


Should an earthquake hit the country . 

By a Star Staff Writer 

"MOST BUILDINGS in Amman will crumble to the ground 
and the city will suffer extensive damage should a major earth¬ 
quake hit the country," according in Dr Adel Taycm, assistant 
professor of structural engineering at the University of Jordan. 
Dr Taycm said that people in Jordan rarely take precautions 
against earthquakes when building their houses, and even the 
building codes that are adopted in the country were not based 
on thorough research in Jordan and need to be updated. 

No large scale research has ever been carried out on the beha¬ 
viour of buildings in Jordan in the event or an earthquake hit¬ 
ting the country, according to Dr Taycm who said that ” we 
are totally ignorant of the situation/' buL believed that build¬ 
ings in the country are definitely not designed to resist tremors. 
He said that it was not possible to reinforce all buildings in 
Jordan against tremors, but called for ensuring that public fa¬ 
cilities such as hospitals and school buildings could withstand 
earthquakes because such buildings will be needed in the after¬ 
math of a natural disaster. 

The American-educated civil engineer said that there was an 
urgent need for conducting research on the resistance of build¬ 
ings in Jordan to earthquakes, noting that while advanced 
countries demand that an accelograph, u device used to meas¬ 
ure strong motion record, is installed in each tall building 
there is not one accelograph in Jordan. 

He said that the University of Jordan, the Engineers Associa¬ 
tion and the Royal Scientific Society should be provided with 
ruiuk to carry out surveys on the ability of buildings in Jordan 
to withstand earthquakes, and the practical precautions dial 
.should be included in the building codes. 

He said that the objective of the precautions would not be to 
ensure complete resistance to tremors, but to ascertain that no 
heavy structural damage takes place. 

Jordan has a major fault running along the whole length of Hie 
country, represented by Wadi Arab and the Jordan Valley (see 
related article). Archaeological excavations and historical 
rcconls, especially those of the medieval Arab historians and 
geographers, provide graphic descriptions of several earth¬ 
quakes and their effects. There are also many historical build¬ 
ings in die country that have managed to survive the maior 
earthquake year of 1927. ^ 

A study of such rccoids may offer guidelines to methods of 
construction that have succeeded to withstand canliquake dam¬ 
age, as well as those that did not, according to one expert. 


Jordan-Dead Sea transform has 
been widely accepted by earth 
scientists," writes Dr El-Isa and 
Dr. H. Mustafa in their paper on 
'Earthquake deformations in the 
Lisan deposits and scismoteclon- 
ic implications. 'This shear re¬ 
sulted in the creation of local de¬ 
pressions of different sizes along 
the whole transform." 

The two scientists explain that 
the Dead Sea "occupies one of 
the largest and deepest of these 
depressions which is bordered 
from the west and cast by the 
Jericho and Araba strike-slip 
faults." 

These strike-slip faults arc 
most likely the major source of 
earthquakes in this region, in¬ 
cluding the devastating 
quake of Pales- 
line in 


1927 and the historic earth¬ 
quake of AD 747/748. 

A study made by Dr. El-Isa on 
the earth s activity that occurred 
in the period 1981-1987 along 
the Jordan-Dead Sea System re¬ 
veals that of the 285 earthquakes 
that struck (ranging in magni¬ 
tude- from 3 to 5), 118 of these 
belong to the Gulf of Aqaba 
swarm of 1983. In the area north 
of latitude 23 dcgrccs-30 de¬ 
grees, earthquakes cpiccntrcd 
within the transform were re¬ 
sponsible for the release of about 
79 per cent of the total energy 
released from ail earthquake ac¬ 
tivity of this region. 

The largest instrumental earth¬ 
quake (6.25) occurred in 1927, 
north of the Dead Sea. The sec¬ 
ond largest (5.4) occurred in the 
southern Dead Sea region in 
1956. A 5 magnitude earthquake 
occurred in 1979 and seven 
earthquakes (M4.5-5) took place 
between 1981 and 1987. 

"The last earthquake that oc¬ 
curred in this area had a 3.5 
magnitude some 180 km north¬ 
east of Amman two days ago. 
This was cpiccnlred on the well- 
known basaltic floors of the re¬ 
gion. The same flows experi¬ 
enced a 5-magnitude earthquake 
last year. 

Major tectonic elements of the 
Jordan-Dead Sea Transform re¬ 
gion arc presently active. Seis¬ 
mologies!, geological and tec¬ 
tonic studies indicate a 
continuous stress build-up af¬ 
fecting the rocks of the region. 

Studying past earthquakes in¬ 
cluding both historical and pre- 
msloncal activities is essential 
for the evaluation of seismic risk 
m any region. Such studies are 
helpful for the evaluation of 
present activity which requires 
continuous monitoring. 

Regarding the Iranian quakes, 
Dr. El-Isa noted that plate move¬ 
ments are complex due to the 
Tact that these are caused by hid¬ 
den gcodynamic processes. "In 
e 1 vet Y U is not necessary 
wat if an earthquake occuofe in 
Iran today, another one will oc- 
cur here in Jordan", concludes 

Dr. El-]sa. 


By Kenneth W. Russell 
Special to The Star 

THE NATURAL danger posed 
by earthquakes has been a tact of 
life throughout Jordan's ancient 
past, according to recent archae¬ 
ological and historic research. 
Evidence of the disastrous and 
often tragic effects of earth¬ 
quakes has been uncovered dur¬ 
ing excavations at several major 
archaeological sites in the coun¬ 
try. Associated research involv¬ 
ing ancient historic texts has 
similarly revealed numerous ref¬ 
erences and descriptions of the 
actual earthquakes which affect¬ 
ed the country. 

Near the northeast comer of 
the modem port-resort of Aqaba, 
archaeological excavations con- 
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ducted by the Chicago Oriental 
Institute have uncovered large 
sections of the prosperous an¬ 
cient port city of Ayla, along 
with evidence for its extensive 
trade contacts with Palestine, 
Egypt and the Hijaz. Also un¬ 
covered has been evidence of de¬ 
struction and rebuilding which 
appears to reflect the effects on 
the city of historically document¬ 
ed earthquakes in A.D. 748 and 
1068. 

The extent of the damage 
caused during this latter quake 
may have been responsible for 
the final abandonment of the an¬ 
cient site, with a new settlement 
being subsequently established 
further south near the present 
Aqaba castle. 

Archaeologists have also un¬ 
covered evidence of the destruc¬ 
tive nature of historic earth¬ 
quakes at the ancient "rose-red" 
city of Petra. Fabled capital of 
the Nabataean Arab commercial 
kingdom through the first centu¬ 
ry A.D. and later the capital of 
Roman and Byzantine provinces, 
Jordanian, American and Swiss 
excavations have revealed at 
least three earthquake destruc¬ 
tions at the site dating to A.D. 
113/114,363 and 551. 

The destruction in A.D. 363 
appears to have been particularly 
severe, with crushed human re¬ 
mains frequently found beneath 
the collapsed debris of houses. 
Reflecting a general process of 
decline in regional and state- 
level economics, Petra appears 
to have been completely rebuilt 
after the first of these disasters, 
but was only partially rebuilt af¬ 
ter the second, and was virtually 
abandoned after the third. By the 
time of the Islamic conquests in 
[he early seventh century, Petra 
bad apparently ceased to exist as 
an urban centre. 

Just east of Karak, an Ameri¬ 
can expedition working at the 
Roman legionary fortress of Lcj- 
jun has similarly uncovered evl- 
aence of earthquake destructions 
in A,D. 363, 502 and 551. The 
™hcse appears to have lev¬ 
elled the originat barracks of the 
fortress, while the last resulted in 
extensive damage across (he site, 
after ■ which the fortress was 
abandoned. . 

In co-operation with the Jorda- 
W&n Department of Antiquities, 


archaeological evidence for the 
destructive effects of ancient 
earthquakes has also been un- 
covered by American and Aus¬ 
tralian teams at the site of an¬ 
cient Pella (Tabaqat Rhi) 
French archaeologists working 
at Jarash, German and Danish ar¬ 
chaeologists working at Gadaia 
(Umm Qays), and an American 
team working at Umm al-Jamal. 
At all of these sites, specific cas¬ 
es of destruction evidence have 
been identified as being the re¬ 
sult of the disastrous earthquake 


W* of A.D. 748, 

with earlier instances of de¬ 
struction and rebuilding possi¬ 
bly relating to earlier earth¬ 
quakes. 

Coupled with similar destruc¬ 
tion evidence discovered during 
archaeological excavations at 
Tell Hesban (near Madaba), 
Mount Nebo, Araq el-Emir (in 
the Wadi Seir), and the Amman 
citadel, it is apparent that earth¬ 
quakes have played a prominent 
role in the urban history of an¬ 
cient Jordan. Similar evidence 
lias also been found during ar¬ 
chaeological excavations in Pal¬ 
estine, reflecting the broad re¬ 
gional scope of the destruction 
wrought by these ancient earth¬ 
quakes. 

The cumulative historic and ar¬ 
chaeological evidence indicates 
that Jordan and Palestine were 
subject to a series of highly de¬ 
structive earthquakes in the an¬ 
cient past, the best documents 
of which are those of A.D. lgf 
114, 363, 551, 748, and 1068. 
Other earthquakes also occunai 
during these periods which are 
currently less-well documents, 
including quakes in the 
A.D. 3 06, 419, 502, 633 W 
659. , . a_ 

Scholars suggest that ntfhef 
archaeological and lexwa 
search will help to clarify^ r 
expand this emerging 
ancient earthquaJres in Jw° aL 
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Bedouin Women Boom as Tiraders 


by Mary Knwnr 
Special to The Sur 

AMMAN — A new class of 
shrewd businesswomen ore spat¬ 
tering the streets of Amman— 
and they aren't coming from [he 
classrooms of the University of 
Jurdan. Instead, they arc Bedou¬ 
in women, qften illiterate, who 
lire capitalizing on the urban 
elite's love for pottery, embroi¬ 
dered cushions, woven rugs and 
other antique handicrafts. 

Peddling these crafts for profit 
has now replaced the traditional 
domestic task of producing these 
pieces, creating a new business 
market for a growing number of 
Bedouin women. 

"1 cannot stop working just us 
other people cannot stop smok¬ 
ing," admits 45 year old Um Ah¬ 
mad. "I love my business even 
if I have enough savings." 

Um Ahmad, who asked that 
licr real name not l»c used, was a 
seamstress before becoming a 
trader. A twelve year veteran of 
the business, she begun trading 
to develop more financial inde¬ 
pendence after her husband took 
a second wife. 

ill is astute- businesswoman 
started by selling her relatives’ 
handierafts through an antique 
dealer in downtown Amman. 
Slowly, she cultivated profes¬ 
sional relationships with major 
dealers in the capital and eventu¬ 
ally edged tier way in with the 
private collectors. She now gets 
many of her pieces from her 
journeys into the villages of 
Northern Jordan and claims to 
know everyone with the slightest 
interest in handicrafts. 
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"1 know what they want and I 
know the price they will pay," 
Um Ahmad boasts. 

A founding member of the Jor¬ 
dan Crafts Development Centre 
explains that though the organi¬ 
sation’s objectives arc develop¬ 
ing and promoting local crafts 
production, their customers are 
especially attracted to the an¬ 
tique handicrafts. 

"These crafts represent a part 
of our culture that is disappear¬ 
ing," explains the JCDC spokes¬ 
person. "They arc also belter 


made than the crafts of today. 
The craftsmanship of (he past 
docs not compete with modem 
crafts production. It stands in a 
class of its own." 

Um Ahmad's bookkeeping 
procedures seem almost as ar¬ 
chaic as the antique crafts she 
sells. Because she is illiterate, 
she hires die truck driver who 
transports her wares to keep her 
accounts. The driver records in 
a book, by hand, each item sold, 
the price, the money received, 
and the name of the buyer. At 


the end of each selling day, the 
driver returns the notebook to 
Um Ahmad who puts it under¬ 
neath her pillow for safekeeping. 

Her monthly income ranges 
from JD100-250, which she uses 
to support her eight children. 
However, her husband's new 
family does not receive any of 
this income, but Um Ahmad's 
co-wife and her five children de¬ 
pend on her for their daily 
meals. 

Um Ahmad is a discriminating 
saleswoman, but she also pos¬ 
sesses a sense of compassion for 
her husband whom she claims is 
unsuccessful. She hires him oc¬ 
casionally to work alongside the 
truck driver as a porter of heavy 
items. She pays him 10 JD— 
half as much as the driver— for 
a day's work and treats the two 
men to lunch on the way home 
loSuf.ncarJarash. 

Most salespeople of traditional 
handicrafts seem to be women 
and these demographics arc not 
entirely coincidental. Much of 
the merchandise comes from 
women's trousseaus and (heir 
households, giving females a 
distinct advantage. Women such 
as Um Ahmad have greater ac¬ 
cess to other ladies and possess a 
greater knowledge of items that 
arc owned by women in their 
community. 

Um Yasser, a 60-ycar-old Pal¬ 
estinian refugee living in Hai 
Nazzol, has been in the trading 
business for nine years. (She 
also did not give her real name). 
She began trading after leaving 
home because of an abusive 
fight over vegetable money with 
her unemployed husband. 


”1 stayed with a friend who in¬ 
formed me about this business," 
Um Yasser recounts. " She was 
kind, but she did not want me 
taking her customers. She 
would take me with her to hous¬ 
es in areas 1 was not familiar 
with in roundabout ways so that 
I would not be able to go back 
alone." 

Nevertheless, Um Yasser suc¬ 
cessfully learned the art of 
trading. Along with her two 
daughters, she embroiders and 
restores old handicrafts so that 
they can be sold at higher prices. 
She also does rounds in the Pal¬ 
estinian refugee camps to find 
the- traditional crafts. 

Unlike Um Ahmad, she cannot 
afford to buy these items. In¬ 
stead, she and the owner agree 
on the price in advance and she 
leaves her passport or a gold 
bracelet with the owner as collat¬ 
eral. 

Subsequently, her profit is a 
small sum of money that the 
buyer and seller add up for her— 
usually a dinar or two from each 
end. 

"In order to live, one has to be 
satisfied with little,' 1 Um Yasser 
says of her work. However, she 
is more ambitious for her daugh¬ 
ters whom she is supporting 
through community college. 

Though Um Yasser and Um 
Ahmad arc only two members of 
this self-made class of women 
traders, all have one thing in 
common -- they have skillfully 
adapted to the changing times 
and arc benefitting from chang¬ 
ing market needs. 


'Our past, their future' walk pays off 


TWO YEAR old Ahmad Hassan 
has a new foot and con now 
walk, Khawla, 10, also has a 
new artificial limb and can con¬ 
tinue to attend school at Baqa'a 
camp, while a leg operation for 
Ramadan has strengthened his 
limbs and regular physiothera- 
phy should help him to walk 
more easily. All three- children, 
among others, have benefited 
directly from the funds raised 
during the "Our Past, Their Fu¬ 
ture" sponsored walk held last 
November by the Friends of Ar¬ 
chaeology (FOA). 

The FOA had a double aim in 
mind with the walk; fust to raise 
awareness of Jordan's archaeo¬ 
logical treasures and, second, to 
help the children in the centres 
for the disabled in the Baqa'a, 
Husun, Jerash and Suf refugee 
camps. The centres offer servic¬ 
es to both mentally and physical¬ 
ly handicapped children and the 
FOA wunted to raise money that 
would be used very specifically 
for medical care and the provi¬ 
sion of equipment that would 
have a major impact on individu¬ 
al children. 

Cheques for JD 1700 have 
been handed to ilte centres and 
the money has been made to go 
a long way. So far JD 9L8 has 
been used for appliances for six¬ 
teen patients including both the 
limbs of Khawla arid Ahmad 
Hassan and 1! braces and 14 
pairs of medical boots. Most of 
these have been for children but 
two adults have also been helped 
including multiple sclerosis suf¬ 
ferer Alnncd Saleh who has now 
become a teacher at the centres. 
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Blind sui- iv_;i : . 

dents have 
bene filled 4 V 

from a dona- 'Vv r\-. 
lion of JD 180 V 1 
to the Friend- \v ■ * 
ship Assoda- 

tion for die jiL t 

Blind which ^ 

will use the ? 

money for the !»f rM y y•' 
purchase of a felffiCvt f/$rv 
tape recorder * I 

and braille \ ' • 

typewriter to Km* *■- 
train the blind MgE'.: 
at the refugee 
camps in sec- ■f 1 ", 1 : 
rctanal and of- 
fice skills. A 
further JD 200 
enabled a 
young refugee Hi 

vital eye a per- 

John's Oph- 
lhalmic Hospi- 

who lias been Khawla can n 

JD S ra b wes (above >’ man > 
enough to pay 

for a complete medical check to 
reveal the cause of her illness 
and put her on the way to correct 
treatment. 

The FOA and the children in 
the centres for ilia disabled arc 
very grateful to ANZ Grindlays 
Bank, Aramox International 
Coumers, Dar el-Kimmah, 


Khawla can now continue to attend school 
(above), many other children still await help 

>edical chock to Franz Rcidel, GCE, Hotel Jordan 
of her illness Intercontinental, Larissa Naiiar 
s way to correct National Marketing and Export 
<u u-.j Co., Rania Juice, Royal Jordanl- 

tho chiMren in an, Sabecl Water, Safeway lnter- 
gabled are national, TESCO, UNRWA, the 
ANZ Gnndlays University of Jordan, Al-Waha 
International Restaurant and Zara Co. for their 

el-Kimmah, support for last year’s walk. 
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GtftDi fs sponsored by 

E9 National 




Tono 8 ? 8 ; v i? 009 '£ lr Condition Units. Vendlatino Fans 
nnrt 8 ftfL eC °c? er . 8 ’ gashing Machines, Dryers. Radios 
and other Electrical Appliances. 

Ismail Bitbeisl and Co. 

Klrtfl Hussein St Ter 638103/4 MecaSt. Tel 815439 


Programmes on Jordan Television from 30 June to 6 July 


SATURDAY 

5:30 • Empty Nest: Erica plays 
[ the role of a matchmaker beauti- 
fully. She wants Dr Weston for 
I her mother and docs a good job 
; auhaL 

; 9:00 • Encounter: hosted by 
|j RamiKhouri. 

I 9:JO • Classical Music, 
j 9:45 - News in English. 

I 10:00 - World Cup (live), 
j 11:45 - Alio... Alio (comedy). 

j SUNDAY 

1 8:30 • Hey Dad: Martin docs his 
I best io get rid of his secretary to 
' Me avail... his family has al- 
| ready fallen for her, especially 
since she is a good housekeeper. 
9:10 - The Big Heat: Carbonic 
gases ascending from factories 
will eventually lead to the warm- 
! mg of the earth's atmosphere, 
i This documentary discusses the 
; dangerous consequences of this 
I phenomenon. 

1 9:45 - News in English. 

| 10:00-World Cup (live). 

MONDAY 

| WO ■ Perfect Strangers: Balki 
; is winning every bet he places 
I on football games. Lany wants 
| w do the same, but ends up 
510,000 in the red, a very high 
pice for jealousy. 

MO - Murder, She Wrote: A 
Bulgarian diplomat is murdered 
ind Jessica is accused... but the 
: “J criminal, who calls himself 
: Cobra" get caught as he picks 
up (he pay-off. 

i 1! : 9S' News in English. 

0:20 • Tales from Hollywood: 

! used to be a famous show- 
JJafid now she wants to get 
S?ivU limelight. When she 
t From the right peo- 

. eg0 blinds her mind and 
15 M alone again. 

Mn „ TUESDAY 
; H.’ Golden Girls: Diamond 
I “Mis move into the ncighbour- 
and become the neighbours 
mnv^- four heroines. The police 
! jp°and the girls have to 
1 « P«wch the bandits. 

i JthVp P Q e ?n re F,Im ^he Last 
! J^^JGuns): A rich busi- 
' toJJ 1 f hir J s a professional 
i STS ? kcaie his brother 
missing fa 20 
I EiR u? ^ gunman Finds 

tew IP 0 ’ he learns a few 
! mings about life. 

„ WE „ DNESDAY 

, lwl Ran , gM ' Lord - 

! |fc “ Women in Poiuics. 

•' *■ HisSir I !? kc him any rich- : 
* dies of an Illness, 
ippilv settles down 

i WanIS 10 



Midnight Caller, Friday at 9:10 pm 


j ^•An£ URSDAY 
; A Different Worlds Prep- 

^NB 1990 


orations arc underway to eject a 
home coming queen at ’ Hill¬ 
man. Denise wants the title, but 
an unlikely personality wins in¬ 
stead. Denise, undaunted, starts 
thinking about winning next 
year's contest. 

9:00 - Dolphin Cove: When 
Lisa learns the true purpose of 
Mike's Dolphin experiments, she 
gets angry and starts plotting 
against Alison and Trent. 

10:00 - News in English. 

10:20 - Movie of the Week 
(Double Victory): The true story 
of a famous Italian football 
player who has a weak heart. 
When a marathon athlete dies in 
a car accident his heart is given 
to Severio who, out of grautude, 
wins the marathon contest to 
glorify the name of the late mar¬ 
athon hero. 

FRIDAY 

8:30 - DidJ's Comedy Show: 
T^ie gang, mistakingly kidnaps 
the goalkeeper of a famous foot¬ 
ball team, thinking he is Didi. 
Unfortunately, the poor team 
loses the football game. 

9:10 - Midnight Caller: Jack is 
accused of murder and the false 
testimony of a thief does not 
make proving his innocence any 
easier. ... 

10:00 - News In English. 

10:20 - Anything More Would 
Be Greedy: The story of 6 col¬ 
lege friends who go on to lead, 
very different but intertwined 
lives after graduation. 


SATURDAY ... 

5:45 - Le moride eata vow (va¬ 
riety programme). ' . 

7:00 - News.in French.^ 

7:15 - Le lOeme festival mon¬ 
dial dU cirque de Paris- • • 

• i, • • .SUNDAY 

5:55 - Denver le dernier dioau- 

sor: Cartoons for children. 


6:20 - Les pcchcurs dii golf 
d'Oman (documentary). 

6:35 - Ca e'est du cinema (doc¬ 
umentary). 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - French Varieties. 

MONDAY 

6:10 - L'homme et la nature: A 
documentary about arid lands. 
7:00 • News in French. 

7:15 - The Weekly Sports 
Magazine. 

TUESDAY 

5:50 - Espace francophone 
(Documentary). 

6:20 - Des chiffres et des iettres 
(game show). 

6:40 - Tel pere tel fils (come¬ 
dy)* 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - Aujourd'bui en Jorda- 
nie: A local magazine by Saleh 
Madi. 

WEDNESDAY 

5:30 - L'Ami Maupassant/ 
Madame Baptiste (drama). 

7:00 • News In French. 

7:15 - A documentary to be an¬ 
nounced later. 

THURSDAY 

5:45 - MoIierisslma/10 (car¬ 
toons). 

6:10 - Des chiffres et des let- 
tres. 

6:30 - La chance aux chansons 
(variety programme). 

7:00 - News in French. 

7:15 - French Varieties. 


FRIDAY 

5:30 - Thank you Satan: A 
French feature film, starring Ca¬ 
role Laure and Patrick Chesnais. 
Nathalie attempts to bring her 
separated parents back together. ; 
7:00 - News in French 
7:15 La revolution d4 
Intelligence: A new documen¬ 
tary relating the history of scir 
epee. ' 




"Dick Tracy " 


RATING:**** 

"DICK TRACY" WAS the first comic strip 1 encountered after 
outgrowing Tunny animals. What struck me wus thaL the physical 
ap[>earanee of the characters always mirrored their souls or occu¬ 
pations. They looked like whrti they were, and what you saw was 
what you got, from die square-jawed Tracy barking into his wrist 
radio, to Prune face, Flattop and the others. 

Warren Beatty's production of "Dick Tracy" approaches the 
material with the same fetishist glee I felt while reading the strip. 
The Tracy stories didn't dc|icnd on plot — they were loo spun- 
out for that. Ot course, they didn't depend on suspense, either — 
Tracy always won. Instead, they were about the interaction of 
these grotesque people doomed by nature to wear Uieir souls on 
their faces. 

We see this process at work in one of the film's first scenes, 
where a poker game is in progress, and everyone around the ta¬ 
ble looks like sideshow attractions. The villains range from Ut¬ 
ile Face, whose features arc at the middle of a sea of dissipation, 
to the Brow, always deep in shallow thought. 

Another opening shot establishes, will) glorious excess the Tra¬ 
cy universe. The camera begins on a window and pulls hack and 
moves up until we see the skyline of the city, and then it seems 
to fly tlirough the air, turning as it moves so that we sweep above 
an endless urban vista. Skyscrapers, bridges, tone menu and ele¬ 
vated railways crowd each other to die distant horizon, until wc- 
realisc this is the grandest and most squalid city ilint ever was. 

It's more than a place. It's the distillation of the idea of city —of 
the vast, brooding, mysterious metropolis spreading in all direc¬ 
tions forever, concealing millions of lives and secrets. 

And then the camera moves in on one of those buildings. As 
we see people again we realize dint every tiling we have seen be¬ 
fore — every skyscraper, every bridge — was created in a movie 
studio. 

"Dick Tracy" is a masterpiece of studio artificiality, of malic 
drawings and miniatures and optical effects. It creates a world 
dial never could be. There is a scene where a giant locomotive 
roars down upon the fleeing figure of a small boy, and he jumps 
in front of it and we actually flinch. The whole fearsome train is 
actually a model and the running figure has been combined with 
it in an optical process, but don't tell that to anyone watching the 
movie because he won’t believe you. 

Into this ihcaLrc of the night comes striding the peculiar figure 
of a man in a yellow hat and a yellow raincoat — Dick Tracy. 
When Chester Gould first conceived him all those years ago, did 
it seem unlikely that a police detective would wear yellow? May¬ 
be not, since Tracy didn't live in a city but in a comic strip, and 
the primary colours had to jump off the page. 

Beatty's decision to shoot "Dick Tracy" only in the- seven basic 
colours of comic strips is a good one, because this is a movie 
about creatures of the imagination, about people who live in 
rooms where every table lamp looks like a Table Lamp and eve¬ 
ry picture on (he wall represents only a Picture on the Wail. It 
was necessary for Tracy to wear the essence of a hat and coat, 
and so, of course, they were yellow. Anything less would have 
been too ordinary. 

Tracy in the comics was always an enigma, a figure without 
emotion or complexity. Warren Beatty plays his Tracy as a 
slightly more human figure, a cop who does have a personality, 
however slight To the degree that the human side of Tracy peeks j 
through, I believe, the character is diminished .’'Hie critics who 
have described Tracy as too shallow have missed the entire 
point which is that we are not talking about teal people here, 
but about archetypes. Tracy should be as square as his jaw. 

Surrounding him are the characters who provide the real meal 
of the movie. The scene-stealer is Big Boy Caprice, played by A1 
Pacino with such grotesque energy that we seem to have stum¬ 
bled on a criminal from Charles Dickens. 

Consider the scene where Big Boy rehearses the chorus Une in 
his nightclub. He dashes and darts behind the girls, pushing. 
them, slapping them, acting more like a dog trainer than a chore¬ 
ographer. 

In the shadows around Big Boy arc a gallery of other human 
grotesqueries characters who have been named for Uieir phys- ! 
Teal abnormalities, like Lips Manila , and Shoulders, or for other 
handicaps, like Mumbles (Dustin Hoffman), who utiles so fast he: 
cannot bo heard! Because these characters are glimpsed rather : 
quickly, their makeup can be more bizarre. The characters who • 1 
are on screen all the time look more normal; among them afo ; 
the two women in Tracy's life, the faithful Tess Truoheart 
• (Glcnne Headley) and the seductive Breathless Mahoney (Ma- 
donna). .V 

Last Summer's “Batmana movie T found disappointing, Was 
at least a triumph of special effects—of set design and art; direC- j 
tion. "Dick Tracy," a sweeter, roorpoptimistic film, qutdbeS even 
"Batman'' in the visual departments. EyefY frame edntains some j. 
kind of artificial effect. An entire world has been built here* j 
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SPORTS FROM 
THE PRESSBOX 

_Dy Lee Larger_ 


Technically, the All-Star Game 
is ail exhibition. So some, proba¬ 
bly not baseball purists, like to 
pretend it counts Tor little. 

Thankfully, most members of 
(lie American League began to 
take a dim view of that attitude 
about five years ago. 

In the mid-1980s, (he AL, tired 
of being the National League’s 
whipping boy in the All-Star clas¬ 
sic, turned over a new leaf and 
began to give meaning again to a 
game it had treated as meaning¬ 
less Tor too long. 

The AL, which won just three 
All-Star games between I960 and 
1985 and lost II in a row at one 
point, decided it was tired as hell 
and not going to take it anymore. 

The swelled heads of NL stars 
was probably the main reason for 
the AL turnabout. For so long, 
Nl. players were able to boast of 
their league’s superiority. All that 
bragging got old alter a while. 

In 1986 the pendulum swung. 
The late Dick Howscr managed 
the AL stars to a 3-2 victory over 
the NL in the Astrodome. 

The NL temporarily gained 
back the momentum in '87 with a 
hard-fouglu 2-t) victory in 13 in¬ 
nings. Hut the AL bounced back 
Che pa si two years and now will 
try to make it three straight sior- 
stlidded victories in this year's 
classic at Chicago's Wrigicy 
Field. 

Ironically, history is on the AL 
side, despite the game’s NL 
locjle. 

Twice before the Midsummer 


ROUNDUP 


Classic has been played in the 
“Friendly Confines” of Wrigley 
(‘47 and ’62) and both limes ihe 
AL prevailed. Moreover, the last 
lime the game was played in the 
Windy City — at Comiskcy Park 
in 1983 — the AL won. 

II tradition and momentum 
hold true, the AL’s stars will shine 
brightest under the lights at Wrig- 
Icy Field. 

SPORTSLINE 

By Dale Dunlap 

Every year the media com¬ 
plains about the choices for the 
All-Star Game and every year the 
fans keep putting undeserving 
players in it. With the game a 
week away here’s one person's 
choices for baseball's Mid-Sum¬ 
mer Classic: 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Catcher: Brian Harper, Minne¬ 
sota Check his numbers against 
the other well-knowns like Tony 
Penn. He tops them all. First 
base: Cecil Fielder, Detroit. He 
came back from Japan swinging 
and he hasn't stopped. Second 
base: Julio Franco, Texas. He's 
licad-and-shoulders above a 
weak Held. Shoristop: Ozzie Guil¬ 
len, Chicago. He already was the 
best fielder in the AL and now 
he’s vying for a batting title. 
Third base: Kelly Gruber, Toron¬ 
to. He’s finally putting power, 
production and balling average 
together. Outfield: Jose Canseco, 
Oakland. The mosi awesome 
power and speed source jn the 
game. Ken Griffey Jr., Seattle. 
Just 20, lie already has learned to 
put ihe ball in play and can run 
and field, too. Rickey Henderson, 
Oakland. With apologies to Kirby 
Puckett, Rickey has been more 


MAGICWORD 

HOW TO PLAY: Reid the list at wards. Look at the puzzle. 
You'll llnd these words In all directions — horizontally, verti¬ 
cally, diagonally, backwards. Draw a olrcla around each let¬ 
ter al a word found In the puzzle, then strike It oft the list. 
Circling It will show e letter has been used but will leave It 
visible should It also (aim pert of another word. Find the big 
words first. When letters ol all listed words are circled, youll 
have tha given number of tellers left over. They'll spell out 
your MAGIC WORD. 

Save Our Earth! (Sol.: 11 letters) 

A-Alert, Animals, Atmosphere, Aware; C-Care, 
Change, Conscious, Conserve; D-Danger, De¬ 
structive; E-Ecological, Exist; F-Fish; G-Gar- 
bage, Gases; H-Harmful, Help; L-Land, Laws, 
Lethal, Live; M-Movemem; N-Nature; O-Out- 
doors; P-PIan, Protect, Pure, Purpose; R-Rain 
forest, Reason, Restore; S-Save, Sensible; T- 
Think, Toxic; V-Values, Vital; W-Waste, Weath¬ 
er, Worry 


This Week's Answer: ENVIRONMENT 


E V I 
R NT 
NAT 
L AH 
UOO 
F MU 
MP T 
RRD 
A O O 
HT O 
TER 
RCS 
ET I 
L NE 
AR A 


TCURTS 
NE ME V O 
URE GVE 
TELNRI 
RHV AL U 
NPCDTH 
WSENS I 
AOHS I F 
S MRS E D 
TTLREN 
E AOE YA 
MT RHEL 
S AS ES A 
WE AT HE 
I NF ORE 


E DENCT 
ME XOHG 

V V I S A A 
I AS ANR 
E S TEGB 
I NKREA 
BLECCG 

V AVOOE 
N WRNL S 
AS E S OO 
L CS CGP 
P I Nl I R 
GXOOCU 
ROCUAP 
STESLN 
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Major League Baseball 



American League 


Favorite 

Spread 

Underdog 

Wednesday, July 4, 1990 


INDIANS 

5 l /i-6'/z 

Mariners 

TWINS 

5W-614 

Red Sox 

BLUE JAYS 

6-7 

Angels 

A’s 

6-7 

BREWERS 

WHITE SOX 

7-8 

Tigers 

ROYALS 

6'A-l'A 

Yankees 

RANGERS 

Even-6 

Orioles 


Sunday, July 8, 1990 


YANKEES 

Even-6 

Twins 

TIGERS 

5'/2-6'/2 

Royals 

! BLUE JAYS 

6W-7'/2 

Mariners 

BREWERS 

5'/2-6>/2 

Angels 

WHITE SOX 

7-8 

Orioles 

A's 

6'A-l'A 

INDIANS 

RANGERS 

Even-6 

Red Sox 


National League 


Favorite 

Spread 

Underdog 

Wednesday, July 4, 1990 


GIANTS 

6-7 

Cards 

METS 

7/2-814 

Astros 

EXPOS 

Pick'em 

Reds 

PHILLIES 

6'/2-7tf 

Braves 

PADRES 

VA-6'A 

Pirates 

DODGERS 

6-7 

Cubs 


Sunday, July 8, 1990 


Reds 

5/2-6'A 

PHILLIES 

EXPOS 

6A-VA 

Astros 

GIANTS 

6-7 (1st) 

Cubs 

GIANTS 

6-7 (2nd) 

Cubs 

Mets 

6'A-lVi 

BRAVES 

DODGERS 

3 Vi-6 W 

Pirates 

PADRES 

6-7 

Cards 


Home team in CAPS 



consi&icm and steals bases. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Catcher: Benito Santiago, San 
Diego. Finally has established 
himself as the best catcher in all of 
baseball. First base: Will Clark, 
San Francisco. Despite a bad knee 
and the Giants' bad start he de¬ 
serves this. He's the best pure hit¬ 
ter in baseball. Second base: Ryne 
Sandberg, Chicago. Tough call 
because Roberto Alomar of San 
Diego has done well, but Sand¬ 
berg has more power and issuer 
fielder. Shoristop: Barry Larkin,. 
Cincinnati. Ozzie Smith is no 
longer what he was and Larkin is 
the best athlete in the league. 


Third base: Chris Sabo, Cincin¬ 
nati. "Spuds” is no dud. He 
fooled a lot people and just edges 
Montreal’s Tim Wallach here. 
Outfield: Andre Dawson, Chica¬ 
go. He's been the MVP of the 
first half in the NL and has kept a 
bad Cubs team afloat. Bobby 
Bonilla, Pittsburgh. Not as flashy 
as teammate Andy Van Slyke but 
he’s just an awesome athlete. 
Lenny Dykstra, Philadelphia. 
The hits just keep on coming. He 
can’t be ignored. 

The starting pitchers should be 
Roger Clemens of Boston for the 
AL and Frank Viola of the New 
York Mets for the NL. 


ROCK TRUCKS 


By Joel Zarrow 

Paula Abdul was set and signed to choreograph Oli¬ 
ver Stone’s "The Doors," but dropped out after two 
sessions with star Val Kilmer because she felt she didn’t 
have the proper grasp of the '60s time period. Instead, 
Abdul suggested handing over the reins to choreogra¬ 
phers Bill and Jacqui Landrum who created the moves 
K»r Dennis Quaid as rocker Jerry Lee Lewis in "Great 
of Fire" The Landrums’ representative explains, 
Paula wasn’t around then. She tried to do it, but 

1969 d ShC didn ’ 1 h3Ve 3 fMl f ° r it '” Pau,a was 6 in 

The New Kids on the Block have inked a motion 
picture deal with Columbia Pictures. It'll be an action- 
adventure flick set to start filming over Memorial Day 
weekend 1991. By the time the movie is out, the Kids’ 
marketing tnvasion will have pounded consumers with 
four books out on the group, a Nintendo video game out 

19911 N - w Kids dolls from Hasbro and 
,fS S ? l " day mori ll||8 cartoon premiering this fall. 
Hut wait, it gets worse. There are more than 25 New Kids 
endorsement deals in the works 

M ; C - Hammw « bustin’ into 
wfthT.S calicti Bustin' Records in a joint venture 
MiwLE^S 0 ^ j CCOrds - Hammer tells reporters, “I’ve 

fo™wd?nT d S “ C ““ Witl ' Cap ' 101 Re “ rds and >«* 
forward to this new association as we break more cre- 

So 8 ^! 1 ^' H u new compan y is dedicated to “devel- 

sound mlZ thC Cdge of the hip h °P funk 
die growing demand for this style of music,' 

a lre dvS!? « S d n b J5 a f- a &eat time< ” Hammer 

; idn him d nn nedgellng groups, all of whom 

join nun. on tour this month. ' 


TOP VIDEO 

rentals 

1. The Little Mermaid, riw- 
"Med . Wait Disney Home 
Video (G-1989) 

2. Back to the Future Part 
II, MichaelJ. Fox, Christo¬ 
pher L/ovd, MCA/Univer- 
sal Home Video (PG-1989) 

3. Sea of Love, Ai Padao, 
Ellen BnrUn, MCA/Uni- 
versal Home Video IR. 
1989) 

4. sex, lies, and videotape, 
James Spader, Andie Mac- 
Dowell, RCA/Columbia 
Home Video (R-1989) 

5. Look Who’s Talking, 
John Travolta, k'irsiie Al¬ 
ley, RCA/Columbia Home 
Video (PG-13-1989) 

6. Black Rain, Michad 
Douglas, Andy Garcia, Par¬ 
amount Home Video (R- 
1989) 

7. Dead Poets Society, Rob¬ 
in Williams, Touchstone 
Home Video (PG-1989) 

8. Field of Dreams, Kevin 
Costner, Amy Madigan, 
MCA Home Video (PG- 
1989) 

9. The Abyss, Ed Hanis, 
Mary Mastrantonio, CBS- 
Fox Video (PG-13-1989) 


TOP COUNTRY 
ALBUMS 

1. Killin’ Time, CHatBlack, 
RCA 

2. Country Club, Tram 
Trill, Warner Bros. 

3. No Holdln' Back, Randy 
Travis, Warner Bros. 

4. Pickin’ On Nashville. 
The Kentucky Headhunt¬ 
ers, Mercury 

5. RVS 111, Ricky V.uiShel¬ 
ton, Columbia 

6. Highwayman 2, Willie. 
Way/on, Johnny & Kris. 
Columbia 

7. Willow in Ihe Wind. 
Kathv Mai tea. Mercury 

8. Here In the Real World. 
Alan Jackson, Arista 

9. Lone Wolf. Maul K* 
hams Jr., Warner Bros. 

10. Leave Ihe Lights On, 
Lorrie Morgan, RCA 

TOP POP 
albums 

1. Please Hammer Don't 
Hurl ’Em, M.C. Hammer, 

Capitol _ j 

2. Pretty Woman, Sound¬ 
track, EMI , . 

3. Poison ,BellBrvDeVee t 

4. Brigade. Heart, Off 

5. I Do Not Want Wj 
Haven’t Got. 
O’Connor . Ensign 

6. Shut Up and Dance .W 
la Abdul, Virgin 

7. Violator, DepecheMo4e. 

l: re Soul Provider, Michaei 
Bolton, Columbia 

9. Fear of a Big Pg 1 ' 
Public Enemy, DEF h J . 3 L 

10. Janet Jackson sRhjth 

Nation 1814. Janet Ja# 
son, A&M 

top pop 

SINGLES 

1. U Can’t Touch W 

^It^MuSt Have Been 
Rosette, EMI ^.. Y 0s 
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rossword Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1 Nude 

5 Sudden, violent 
effort 

10 Grow tiresome 

14 Soon 

15 Spaghetti, e g 

16 Margarine 

17 Asterisk 

18 Aquatic animal 

19 Tidy 

20 British P M 
1955-57 

23 Neon or argon 

24 Canonized 
woman in Fr 

26 Bundled cotton 
28 Lamb s cry 

31 Some 
examinations 
36 — Wallach. 
actor from 
Brooklyn 

38 Hanging piece 
of frozen water 

39 Exude 


1 Food tish 

2 Oppositionist 

3 Sound at Shea 

4 Madden 
s Delects 

6 Trail 

7 Concerning 

8 British carbine 

9 Astor and Marlin 

10 One who 
deliberates 

11 Helm position 

12 Far tioin plump 

13 Really uml 

21 Opposite oi 

zenith 

22 ww it area 

25 Broom made of 
twigs 


40 Noted English 
navigator 

43 Avocado s 
shape 

44 Scold 

45 D C bigwig 

46 High plateaus 

48 German article 

49 Lanai 
51 Obtain 

53 For each 

54 Author ol 

' Ivanhoe" 

62 Facts 

63 Hire 

64 One who mimics 

65 Solemn assent 

66 Emulates 
Maxwell Perkins 

67 Valley 

68 Saucy 

69 Auctions 

70 She. in Sevres 
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DOWN 

26 Existing 

27 Turkey's 
monetary units 

28 Dug lor coat, 
eg' 

29 Capital of Ghana 

30 Assumed name 

32 Accumulate 

33 Enjoys 

34 To whom an 
exec dictates 

37 Tractor 
operator s 
compartment 

38 Superlative 
ending 

41 Glaringly bad 

42 Erases 


47 Stitch 
so Covered 
passageway 

52 Supplementary 
|ury group 

53 Squeeze 

54 Identical 

55 Roman road 

56 Helen ol Troy s 
mother 

57 l- lie pari 

58 Italian n<*>hie 
fo<rii»|y 

59 Iridescent gym 
so Legendary 

Swiss hero 

61 Dryad s home 

62 Drop bail lightly 


Solution 



Hide your hand partner 


IS another hand from the fifth Epson World¬ 
wide Bridge Contest. The theme is still 

combinations". 

Board No. 16—E.W vulnerable—West dealer 
(North) 4J104 VA10962 44 *AK75 

(South) 4AK876VKQ8 4 A 102 *92. 

After you bid correctly up to 6 V, East led the 4K. 
no, North, won with the 9A, and cashed the VK, 
vj and VA, all trumps were collected and you 
JSfchcd your hand. You played the *J, East covered 
"itftthe*Q. How do you go on? 

ine sequence given in the contest booklet as rec¬ 
ommended by Omar Sharif is: 


(North) 

IV 

3* 

3* 

4V 


(South) 

2* 

3V 

46 

6V 


Again, the +K is led by East and you win it. How 
do you play the hand? 

Back to the 6V contract, did you cover the 4Q7 
One down you go. The 4Q is singleton and you make 
three spade tricks only! The solution is to lei East win 
with the £Q, then you make four spade tricks. 

What about the sapde slam? How did you play this 
spade combianlion? If the 4Q is single in East's or 
West's hand (6%), the correct play is to cash the 4A 
first 

But if the 4Q is fourth with East (12%), die correct 
play is the 4J from dummy. 

With any other distribution there is no difference, 
what ever you play would be the same.. 

The full hand is: 

*J104 

VA10962 

44 


*AK75 


slanr VCry natura * se< l u cnce which led to a very good 

jumnd?f J alural " style, we prefare to prcseve the 
1 m it,?”! 1 for . more independent suits, with my regu- 
W pannc «. Diia would be our sequence: 

(North) 

IV 
2* 

1* 2) 

5V<4) 


#9532 

VJ7 

♦KQ63 

#QJ6 



*Q 

V543 

♦J79875 

*10843 


(South) 

1* 

2 *( 1 ) 

4N (3) 

6 # 


W/"*" 3E “ notnBnp 

the a Dn L5 ^ ces Bla °kwodd (considering the king of. 
tu ^fb^ U ^ g | nimp 1 suit 88 a Tilth Ace beside the 

(5* 0f lhc f " ,VB denies the rofRle queen 

Of fiviuK? 7 diree * 5# s= one or four apd 5#"= two 
wtlh the trump queen)..; .. 


♦AK876 

VKQ8 

♦A102 

*92 

•. My solution was simpler. I was silling South, I got 
the hand in the ninth round and reachrd |he 6# con¬ 
tract, I played against the odds. 

My clue was tho singleton honors in more than one 
of the previous hands.; . 

I bashed the *A to drop lhe #Q and made all the 
tricks for a jfticy 79% in thispartieularhand. 

When they left tho table, the West lady was whis¬ 
pering tp the Bast lady "More than once, I told you to 
(Sde yoiir hand as much as : you ,, can. 


JEANE DIXON’S. 
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ARIES (21 March-19 April): Highcr-ups ore preoccupied; postpone ask¬ 
ing for special favours. You reap the benefits of being in ine right place 
at the right time. Get rid of outmoded methods. Enjoy a special evening 
with mate. Others are counting on your good judgment. Avoid unneces¬ 
sary expenditures and take your time when making important decisions. 
Your personal life is changing for the belter. Charm wins you new 
friends. 


?? April-20 May): Use your charisma to advance your career 
goals. An older influential person shows a special interest in you. Taking 
small risks pays off Invest in a new wardrobc~you will look and fee] 
great! \ ou could emerge a winner this week, thanks in your popularity 
and clout. Curb a icndcncy to unleash your volatile temper. A loved one 
oilers good advice; follow it and your income will rise. 


GEMINI (21 May-20 June): Display your mleai for diplomacy if 
thrown together with a former runic or partner. You are skilled at getting 
whui you waul. Focus on what others have forgot leu and you will win. 
Contact with fain way friends or overseas associates takes on greater 
meaning. If you Teel under die weather, take some time out to rest and 
relax. Postpone anything you can handle another day. 


CANCER (21 Junc-22 July): Hang in there! Do not let negative people 
or dintah circumstances get you down. Lunching with a dose chum 
will lift your spirits. Avoid giving unsolicited advice to your friends or 
km. A certain amount of inconvenience may be unavoidable today; keep 
your cool.you mny be asked to extend a helping hand. Do so if it will 
not jeopardize your work schedule. Promote teamwork. 


Oc, to know your ticigldxmrs; they could 

, . hB ,,ack l ,H i nK ‘r for Time is on your side. You |, : ,vc iru- 

k 0hserv “ ni1 »« 


VIRGO (23 Aug.-22 Sept.): Recreating gossip coulil Itontnerang on you. 
kc]\iy favours quickly. Investigate "hot" slock lips; they may not prove 
worthwlulc. Enlist your family's co-opcraiinn if revising your budget. 
Economising and straightening out any financial tangles are your lop pri¬ 
orities. Home repairs may be needed. A cash flow problem is solved 
when you receive an unexpected check. Romance intensifies. 

LIBRA (23 Scpi.-22 Oct.): Take advantage of any unusual opportunities 
that come your way. Set new goals. Although the idea of romance ap¬ 
peals to you, you may lack the initiative. Take a chance. You could be 
involved in a fund-raising project. Speak up if you need help or advice. 
A wonderful donation comes from an unexpected quarter. A sick child 
will respond to tenderness. Be patient. 


SCORPIO (23 Oct.-21 Nov.): Try not to be so impatient. Steady effort 
and positive attitude are essential for success. Shop for household 
items—you can find some terrific bargains. Stop hiding your true feel¬ 
ings. Travellers could encounter problems this week. Reconfirm reserva¬ 
tions and schedules. Family relations improve. Make the best of a diffi¬ 
cult situation. A sibling makes an invaluable suggestion. Take the hint. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 Nov.-21 Dec.): Your business associates could 
move in a direction that complicates tilings. Use your talents to unscram¬ 
ble confusion. Even small changes in a relationship will delight you. Say 
what you mean. Find escape from a situation that is making you uncom¬ 
fortable. Postpone finalising a business deal until more information is 
available. A personal relationship responds to tender nurturing. 


CAPRICORN (22 Dec.-19 Jan.): A decision is reversed; you benefit. 
Work from a background position to achieve the results you want. Trav¬ 
el brings good luck in the career or financial area. A friend clarifies a 
confusing situation. Keep the momentum going at work. You need to 
meet a deadline on time to preserve your reputation. Call home if you 
are going to be working late; loved one will understand. 


AQUARIUS (20 Jan.-18 Peb.): Work goes well. If you have the time, 
shop for household items. You find that you have the answers to a young 
person's questions, Romance has its rocky moments; be patient. Review 
your financial goals. You may need to be more practical; rely on experts 
for advice. Romance must have time and space to grow. Phut a special 
treat for those closest to your heart. 

PISCES (19 Fcb.-20 March): A morning breakthrough could reinforce 
your ambitions; in fact, the whole week will be full of surprises. Trust 
your intuition. What needs to bo done must be done right away. You will 
have to live up to your own standards if you expect others to dp so. A 
raise or promotion is near. Moving to another oily could upset‘a teen¬ 
ager. Talk things over. 


THIS WEEKS CfflLDREN arc people-lovers who will perform bril- 
hantly m thebusmess world.They eqjqy travelling and wijl fohrfptertif 
self-employed. Their communication; Skills are oxcrttlonal. \s$m dp 
these youngs tere will become writers;, others will pursue a carctn' in ad- 1 

XTim? OT r!!l bk , rd S 0 nS 'generous, tftqy.wAf fttwtfshelp! 
the less fortunate. They want to be wellrinfomied'aboutpolitics and - 

world event* and will choose a mate whershares tkeh! intellectual Inter¬ 
ests. •' . .i , . ■■. 
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| Algerian. 

. 641271/2 

| Arab Republic of Yemen 642381 

Australian. 

. 637246/7 

Austrian Embassy. 

.674750 

Bahrain. 

.... 664148 

Belgian. . . .. 

.... 575683 


.... 666124 


.. 661336 

Cyprus Honorary Cons 

.... 6-12653 

Czechoslovakian . 

.... 665105 

Danish Consulate Gen 

.... 622324 

Finnish Consulate. 

.623443 


. 641273/4 


.689351 


..819351/2 


.672331 


....674916 


....637262 


... 639331 


... 638185 

IConsulate Gen. Ireland.. 6308781 




...665107 


.675135/8 


....666118 

Lebanese . 

.. 641381 

Moroccan!. 

....641451 

Netherlands.637967/6251651 


. 828911 


... 6663*19 

Norwegian Consulate . 

....637164 

-Pakistani. 

... 622787 

People's Rep. of China.. 

....666139 


64516L 

Polish. 

637153 

Qatar. 

.6*14331/2 

Romanian . 

....667738 

Saudi Arabian. 

.. 814154 

SoutEt Korean. 

.660745/6 

Spanish . 

....622140 

Sudanese. 

644251/2 

Swedish . 

.669177/9 

Swiss. 

.686416/7 

Syrian. 

.. 641076 


.674307/8 

Turkish . 

...641251 

United Arab Emirates . 

... 644369 

United Kingdom. 

....823100 

1 United States of America.. 6443711 

USSR. 

... 641158 

Delegation of the EEC. 

....668191 

UNDP. 

.668171/7 

UNRWA. 

669194/8 

Far East Com. off. (Taiwan).1 


...671530 

UNICEF. 

.. 629*571 

Con. of Sri Lanka. 

... 645312 





Arab Ail Cargo.674191/95 

Aeroflot.641510 

Air France.666055/667824 

Air India .675888/9 

Air Lanka .655377/651799 

AUitalia.625203 

American Airlines.669Q68 

Arab Wings.894484 

Austrian Airlines..637380/667028 

Balkan Airlines.665909 

British Airways .641430 

China Airlines.637380 

Cathey Pacific.624363 

Cyprus Airways.667028 

Egypt Air. 630011 

Emhates Airlines.662141/678321 

Gulf Air. 653606/656616 

Hungarian Airlines. 639295 

Iberia.637827/644036 

Iraqi Airways. 628596/628598 

Japan Air Lines .630879 

K-L.M .622175 

Korean Airlines.. 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airlines. 630144 

Libyan Arab Airlines .... 643831/2 

Lufthansa. 601744 

Malaysian Airline.639575/653446 

M.E.A. 636104 

Olympic. 630125/638-133 

WA . 625981 

Philltppinc Airlines ..670155 

Polish Airlines. 625981 

Q-urtas.Ml 430/655447 

Royal Jordanian. 678321 

Sahana Belgian Airlines. 675888 

Saudia. 639333 

Scandinavian Airlines .... 60-16*19 

Singapore Airlines. 676177 

Sudan Airlines. 662111 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.j.(429*13 

Swiss Air. 629831 

Syrian Air. 622147 

TARCOM- Rumanian.637380 

Thai Airways. 601649 

Trans World Airline.623430 

Turkish Airlines .659102 

Vemeenia Airways. 628175 

Yugoslav Airlines.604911 

Queen Alia A irport (08)53200 

22 THE STAR 


>s,**,4 ’y* ik ’'U '• "S' - 'L>. * 

; 1 -.ii 


C»l«iirai centres 

Royal Cultural Centre.. 661026/7 
American Centre Library. 641520 

British Council. 636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.637009 

Goethe Institute.. 641993 

Soviet Cultural Centre.644203 

Spanish Cultural Centre.. 624049 
Turkish Cultural Centre... 639777 

Haya Arts Centre. 665195 

Hussein Youth City.667181/5 

Y.W.C.A. 641793 

Y.W.M.A. 664251 

Amman Mun. Library. 637111 

Untv. of Jordan Library.... 834555 



Shukhsshir. 668958 

Al-Jabnl .606669 

Kada .665161/665153 

Al-Lnbndl.813554 

National.639197/8 

Nebo. 816792 

Petra. 605501 

Rabbit Amman. 672424 

Al-Rimal.639861 

Al-Samcr.771707 

Satclitc.625767/621471 

Star.601904 

Tigar. 671931 

Trust. 673312 

Al-Waha .674105 

Ahu Dogge.644642/644906 

Atnin Jnrmr (Avis). 670498 

Amman. 666327 

Arabian.641350 

Avis-Junrar..08/51000 

Budget .604230 

Uc’as. 669970 

Dirani .660601 

Europear.60135Q/80 

General Services.674100 

Gulf.. 660902 


n<s 



Algeria.. 

Argentina. 

Buenos Aires 1 

Australia.. 

Adelaide 8 
Brisbane 7 
Canberra 62 
Melbourne 3 
Perth 9 
Sydney 2 

Austria.. 

Vienna 222 

Bahrain. 

Belgium. 

Antwerp 3 
Brussels 2 

Brazil . 

Rio dc Janeiro 21 
Brazil ta 61 

Bulgaria. 

Sofia 2 

Canada............... 

Ottawa 613 

Chile. 

Santiago 2 

Cvprus... 

Nicosia 21 

Czechoslovakia.. 

Prague 2 

Denmark... 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 
Copenhagen (Outer) 2 

Ecuador. . 

Quito 2 

E *yp«. 

Cuiro 2 

Eire... 

Dublin I 
Cork 21 

Finland.. 

Helsinki 0 

Franco.. 


Cinemas 

Concord. 677420 

Rainbow. 625155 

Opera.. 675573 

Plaza.. 674111 

Philadelphia. 634144 

Nijoum.675571 

Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports City.667181 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club... 815410 

Royal Shooting Gub.. 736572 

Royal Chess Club.. 673713 


^§IL' v>' 1 

; 

Amman 

Crown. 

Philadelphia.. 

Marriott. 

.798181 

.663100 

.... 660100 

Regency . 

Jerusalem . 

.660000 

.665094 

Intercontinental. 

Ambassador. 

.... 641361 
.... 665186 

Cammodors . 

Middle East. 

.665181 

.... 667150 

Grand Palace.. 

Tyche . 

International. 

. 661121 

.661114 

.... 841712 

San Rock. 

Alia Gateway. 

Amro . 

Plaza . 

.... 813801 
(08) 51000 
... 815071 
.674111 

Aqaba 
Holiday Int’l. 

.312426 

Miramar. 

.3l43jlO 

Al-Cazar. 

. 314131 

CorRl Beach. 

Aquamarine I. 

.313521 

.316250 

Aquamarine II. 

Aqaba . 

.315165 

.314001 
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Emergencies 

Amman govemorate..91228 

Amman Civil Defence... 198, 199 

Civil Defence Irbid.271292 

Civil Defence Dept.661111 

Ambulance.....193,775 111 

Amman fire bridgade.198 

First aid.. 630341 

Blood Bank.... 775121 

Civil Defence rcsuce.630341 

Police rescue.621 111, 637777 

Police headquarters. 639141 

Traffic police. 896390 

Electric Power Co.636381/4 

Water complaints. 897467 

Queen Alia Airport.(08) 53200 

RJ Flight Info..(08)53200 

Hospitals 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Khalcdi Maternity_644281/6 

Akleh Maternity.642441/2 

Jabal Amman Maternity... 642362 

Malhas, J. Amman.636141 

Palestine, Shmeisani.664171/4 

Shmeisani Hospital. 669131 

University Hospital. 845845 

Al-Muashcr Hospital.667227/9 

The Islamic, Abdali.. 666127/37 

Al-Ahli, Abdali. 664164/6 

Italian-Al-Muhajrcen.777101/3 

Al-Bashir, Ashrafieh....775l 11/26 

Army, Marka.891611/15 

Queen Alia Hospital.602240/50 

Amal Hospital..674155 

General 

Jordan Television..77311/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Ministry of Tourism.642311 

Hotel complaints...... 605800 

Price complaints.661176 

Telephone Information.121 

Jordan and Middle East calls... 10 
Repair service..623101 


Editorial & advertising telephone 
number: 648298 

Distribution: Jordan Distribution 
Agency, telephone: 630191 



Paris 1 

“rar* 01 . 49 

Greece. 30 

Athens/Pirseus 1 

India... 91 

Barglore 812 
New Delhi 11 
Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codes be¬ 
ginning with l,2^ f 4^,6 l 7, & 8 . 

Indonesia. 52 

Jakarta 21 

Italy.. 

Rome 6 

I«l.. 

Baghdad 1 

Tokyo 3 8 

‘'“SP-™.. 

Nairobi 2 

£ uwaiu .965 

Seoul 2 . 

.. 

Tripoli 21 

Lebanon. 951 

Beirut I 

Malaysia.. 

Kuala Lumpur 3 

Mexico.. 

Mexico City 5 

Morocco.,... 212 

Fez 6 
Raba). 7 

Neath crlands... 31 


Amsterdam 20 
Rotterdam 10 

North Yemen... 967 

Al Bayda 6 
Hodeidah 3 
Sanaa 5 
Taiz4 

Nigeria. 234 

Ugos 1 

Norway... An 

Oslo 2 . 

.-.-.-.968 

Karachi 21 
Lahore 42 
Peshawar 521 
Rawalpindi/Islamabad 51 

Paraguay.. 

Asuncion 54 

Pern. r. 

Lima 14 ■■■>—• 

"fiS?... 63 

Poland. A 9 

Warsaw 22 

.. 


Romania. 

Bucharest 0 
Saudi Arabia 
Al-khobar 3 
Al-Madina 4 
Dammam 3 
Jeddah 2 
Mecca 2 
Riyadh 1 . 

Spain.. 

Barcelona 3 
Madrid 1, 


.40 

.966 
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folklore Museum: Jewelry and 
costumes over 100 years old. Also 
rnosmes from Madaba and Jerash 
OJth to 18th centuries). The Roman 
i neaira; Amfhiri. GpeniiigJiuun. 9 

mm p - m - year ”**■ ™ 

Jordan Archaeological Museum; 

Has an excellent collection of the 
antiquities of Jordan. Jabal Al 
Qal‘a (Citadel Hill). Opening 
hours: 9 a.m - 5 pm.). ClosedTues- 
days. 

Jordan National Gallery: Con- 
tains a collection of paintings, ce¬ 
ramics, and sculptures by contem¬ 
porary Islamic artists from most of 
the Muslim countries, and a collec¬ 
tion of paintings by 19th century 
Orientalist artists. Munlazah. Jabal 
Wclbdeh. Hours 10 a.m. -1:30 p.m. 
Closed Tuesdays.Tel. 630128. 



—.. 34 


St. Joseph Church: (RomanCath¬ 
olic) Jabal Amman,Tel. 624590 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Roman Catholic) Jabal Wclbdch. 
Tel. 637440. 

De la Salle Church: (RomanCath- 
olic) Jabal Hussein.Tcl. 661757. 

Terrasanta Church: (Roman 
Catholic), Jabal Welbdch, mass in 
Italian every Saturday at 5:30p.m. 
Tel. 622366. 

Church of the Annunciation: 
(Greek Orthodox) Abdali, Tel. 
623541. 

Church of the Redeemer. Jabal 
Amman, Tel. 625383. 

Armenian Orthodox Church: 
Ashrafieh. Tel. 775261. 

St. Ephrlam Church: (Syrian 
Orthodox) Ashrafieh. Tel 771751. 

Amman International Church: 
(Interdenominational) meets at 
Southern Baptist School in 
Shmeisani, Tel. 827981. 

Church of the Good Shephered: 
(Evangelical Lutheran) Um As- 
SummaqTcl. 811295. 


Mirbolla 52 
Majorca 71 

Sri Lanka.«.^ 

Colombo 1 , . a 

Sudan. 249 

Khartoum 11 

Sweden.-. 4t) 

Stockholm 8 

Syria. 963 

Damascus 11 00 . 

Taiwan.. 886 

Taipei 2 « 

Thailand. 60 

iia£l. 3is 

Tunis 1 on 

Turkey.^ 

Ankara 4 

Istanbul 1 o7 , 

UAE. 9,i 

Abu Dhabi 2 
Ajman 6 
Al Ain 3 
Dubai 4 
Fujairah 70 
Ghyathl 52 . 

Ras al Khaimah 77... 

Sharjah 6 
Umm AlQuwain .6 

UK. * 

London 1 . .egg 

Uruguay........;.:... , "'" 

Montevideo 2 ■ . ■ . i 

USA.. 

New York 212/718 , 

Washington 202 • 7 

USSR... •••—. 

Moscow 095 ; «jg 

Venezuela........ ; 

Caracas 2 y ;r , 3 $ 

•Yugoslavia.,, 



© v j'J J . rj :j 











































































































































































































































